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More Luxury—New Conveniences—Greater Comfort 


in the Magnificent 


Selling an automobile on paper involves iwo 
things: unbounded confidence in the maker and 
unapproached beauty in the car. 

This explains why the mere announcement of 
the magnificent New Baker Coupe resulted in the 
sale of hundreds of cars throughout the country, 
even before the first lot had received the final 
touches in their careful course through the big 
Baker plant. 

There could be no more emphatic proof that 
this handsome model—the latest creation by the 
oldest, foremost and largest electric car builders 
in the country—fully meets the public demand for 
a thoroughly stylish, yet conservative, coupe. It is 
a big, roomy motor car, with full limousine back, 
longer wheel base, graceful low-hung hody lines, 
and new hoods of French design. 

REVOLVING FRONT SEATS are one of the 


innovations introduced in this Baker Model. These 


Builders also of B Elec Tru 


THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE 


CANADA: 


New Baker Cou pe 


permit the occupants to face forward or turn about, 
while an easy view of the road is secured from the 
rear seat because of the exceptionally low front 
and front quarter windows. 


Either Lever or Wheel Steer 


The former from rear seat. the latter from left 


front seat (with controlling lever attached to steer- 
ing mast). In every detail the New Baker Coupe 
strikes the last note of supremacy in convenience 
and luxury. 

Baker luxury is the enduring kind because the 
car itself was built first: the luxury was added 
afterward. With Baker beauty is unquestioned 
mechanical excellence—the kind that gives the car 
its long life; its ability to climb hills, plough 
through snow, sand and mud and stand up under 
the hardest service, always at a /o:ver cost of upkeep 


than any other electric. 


COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Baker Motor Vehicle Company of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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- i that an organization 
shall be judged by its product 
and not by what it claims for itself” 


HIS is the age of specialization, 
in the manufacture of motor cars 
as in everything else. 

Makers formerly thought it was neces- 
sary to make all the parts of their car in 
their own plant. They no longer do so. 
Thejack-of-all-trades-and-master-of-none 
period is past. 

While it is that 
automobile companies still make most of 


true, of course, some 
the parts of their cars in their own plants, 
yet the enormous overhead expense, which 
very frequently runs into appalling fig 
ures makes it difficult for them to keep 
up their high standard of workmanship 
in competition with the more modern 
methods. 

The almost 


methods of 


overnight changes in 


manufacture and in materials 
are causing such enormous depreciations 
in machinery and tools, that it is extremely 
difficult for this type of manufacturer to 
keep up with the times. 

that 
quired a day to perform one year ago, are 


Some mechanical operations re- 


now accomplished in 3% minutes. Machines 
which two years ago were limited to an out 

put of seven parts a day will now, owing to 
improved methods, turn out three hundred 


Great Progress 


Never in the history of manufacture have 
there 


been such rapid strides made in 


efficiency and production, Therefore, it 


hooves the purchaser before he buys a 


car, to consider well the types of manu- 
facturing plants operated by the various 
nN ers 

What two vears ago might have been 


COT idered ideal practice is antiquated 


Successful firms must be in a_ position 
to change quicklv, easilyv—at a moment’s 
1 

hey must hye free to idopt new 
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“The demand 
of the day is 


Abbott-Detroit advertising for 1913 is being 
printed in serial form. This ts the seventh of the 
The eighth will appear in Saturday 
ost February 15, Collier’s Weekly Feb- 
Life February 2. Copies of previous 


advertisements sent on request. 


series. 
Evening 
ruary 8, 








\BBOTT-DETROIT ELECTRIC 
SELF-STARTER 

All 1913 Abbott-Detroit cars are equipped with our 
wn specially designed, self-contained electric self- 
starter. Connected to crankshaft with independent 
train of gears. When gasoline motor starts, over-run- 
ning clutch releases gears and they remain idle while 
gasoline motor is running 

Not an attempted combination 
of ignition, lighting and starting, but a real dependable 
self-starter, built as a part of the engine, included as 
regular equipment 


an experiment—not 


Visit our Sales rooms and have its operation explained. 











methods and new materials, free to in- 


ideas and suggestions. 


Viotor 


corporate new 
The \bbott 
this 


Company can do 


Continental Motors— Why 
\Ve have demonstrated that our policy 
of buying motors and many of our other 
important parts from specialists, has en- 
abled us to give the public a better prod- 


uct for less money. 
For instance, our motors which are 
manufactured by the Continental Motor 


\lfg. Company after our own design and 
under our personal supervision, are 
questionably superior to the 
‘made in our own factory product.” 


un- 
ordinary 


Phi 


is due to the fact that the Continental 
\lotor Mfg. Company has made a 


specialty of manufacturing automobile 
gasoline motors for many years. 

Their 
particularly adapted to motor 
facture. 

Pheit 


methods and machinery’ are 


manu- 


do 


men have been trained to 


this one thing and do it well. 


bbolt’ Detroit 


Built for Permanence 
and Guaranteed for Life 
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We are compelled to take only those 
motors which are entirely satisfactory. 

We are not compelled, as are many 
manufacturers who use their own motors, 
to lower the standard of inspection on a 
power plant during rush periods. 

Every motor must be right before we 
accept it, and thus we get the very cream 
of the product. 


Purchaser Gets Benefit 

This same policy of giving the pur- 
chaser the best we can for the money has 
been carried out throughout the entire car. 

The quality is .there. Tt only remains 
for you to satisfy yourself regarding its 
value. 

Therefore, call at our sales rooms and 
let us show you the cars that have been 
produced under such a policy: The new 
1913 Abbott-Detroits—the best cars in 
the world at the price—‘‘Built for Per- 
manence” and “Guaranteed for Life.” 


Remember— 
Electric Self-Starter 
Electric Lighting 
Standard Equipment 
on all Models 


‘‘The demand of the day is that an organiza- 
tion shall be judged by its product and not by 
what is claimed for itself.’’ 


This is our slogan. Apply it when inspecting 
the 1913 Abbott-Detroit Cars. 


Models and Prices 


344-40 Fore-Door Roadster, 


li6-inch wheel base $1700 
M4 SPassenaer, Fore NiBinch wheel base $1700 
SN eee Te iad whe bee ee 
OD 1 POONER: NO tee veel tae, SRO 
44-50 Battleship Roa an Bie sae $2150 
Be eee eee” iilinch host base OOOO 


\dvance catalog on request. 


ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY 


602 Waterloo Street Detroit, Michigan 
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White Self- Starting Six- 
Sixty Touring Car 
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ment, the result of more 
than fifty years of prach- 
cal manufacturing experl- 
ence, and during all these 


years the name of While 
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White One-and-One-Halt- 
Ton Truck 
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The New Sport—‘‘Auto”’ Polo 
Polo ponies have found rivals in motor cars.. ‘‘Auto’’ polo can be played upon any flat field the size 
of a football gridiron. Two machines, stripped to the chassis, with the exception of running boards, 
are used by the players. Each team consists of two players, one to drive the car and the other the ball 



































HERE are seven hundred and fifty 
thousand car owners in the United 
States alone. 


Three million tires will be constantly 
in use this year, and far more than that 
will be bought. 


Yet it is safe to say the vast majority 
of owners outside of the experienced and knowing 
driver will give little study to the tire equipment of 
their new cars. It has become a habit to accept, with- 
out question, any tires with which the car happens to 
be equipped. 

The car is studied from motor to lamp-bracket. 
The tires, on which the full efficiency and continued 
service of the car depend, are taken for granted. 


Beginning with January 11, at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, the car manufacturers will be 
showing their new models. You will investigate them 
all before you buy. That’s good business. 


Continue this investigation and learn every point 
about your tires. Resilient, long service tires such as 
those of Firestone make, will add to the value of your 
car, will give that car protection and final touch of 
superiority which you want your automobile to have. 


Tires in which quality or workmanship are skimped 
can add nothing but tire expense and car repair bills. 

A good car with inferior tires is like a mansion 
with a leaky roof. 


Tires, to give you the service they should, must be 
built to the absolute standards established by ‘actual 
road conditions, everyday road emergencies. 

It is therefore of vital importance that every car owner or 
buyer be sure’ the tires which he places on’ his car measure up 


to this positive basis. It is just as vital that he specify and insist 
on the tires which will meet all essentials in the fullest degree. 





If the tires which are on your new car don’t measure up to 
sure values, you don’t have to take them. Demand the tires you 
want~— you will get them. Guesswork need not enter into your 
decision in any way. 


Guesswork has no part in: the building of Firestone Tires. 
Nothing but material which will certainly meet every road 
demand, nothing but design and building which will master 
every emergency are employed. 


Specify the tires which have never had an off season in their 
twelve years of leading quality. Insist on the tires which are 
backed by the personal responsibility of the builder, the tires 
which bear his name. 


Get the unbiased guide book to sure tire values and 
service, ‘“What’s What in Tires”, hy H. S. Firestone. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


**‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
Akron, Ohio All Principal Cities 





Non-Skid and Smooth Tread Tires 


Specity the Tires Which | 


Reduce Car Expense 
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Beating ’Em to It 


The Manufacturers’ Race for 


Supremacy 


By GELETT BURGESS 


Illustrated by W. J. Enright 


BIG red automobile! There’s no use denying it, 
that’s what, in your secret heart, you really 
wanted. This was only the boy form of your 

desire, however; you soon outgrew such meager speci- 
fications. When Robert Allison of Port Carbon, Pa., 
bought the first American gasoline stock car ever sold, 
the only guarantee he demanded of his “horseless car- 
riage” was that it would run. This was on April 1, 
1808. Mr. Allison is the father now of some hundreds 
of thousands of customers; but every one of them is 
motor-wise. Their cars must not only run but be eco- 
nomical, efficient, beautiful, convenient, simple, swift, 
and durable. It is this canny public that is responsible 
for the development of the automobile. From its fiat 
came the modern car. 

The American automobile ten years ago was an awk- 
ward beast, short, uncertain, noisy, ugly, slow. Crude? 
Why, the first few had, actually, whip sockets on their 
dashboards ! There was no such thing as “type.” One 
make was as different from another as a wheelbarrow 
from a baby carriage. You needed only to hear them 
to tell them apart, those humble progenitors of the 
smart, arrogant vehicles of to-day. 

How did it come to pass, then, that first one and 
then another make of cars attained a temporary su- 
premacy? The secrets of the trade were so well kept 
in early days that you had to have either false’ whis- 
kers or a search warrant to get into a factory. How did 
it happen, then, that the different cars came to resemble 
each other so closely? Opposing ideas struggled for 
existence. How came the survival of the fittest? The 
history of the automobile is a romance! 


OME of that glamour of adventure is gone, but still 

secrets are guarded behind locked doors. I could 
show you a car to-day whose hood any designer in the 
trade would give a good deal to lift. There are engineers 
in Detroit and Cleveland and Indianapolis and Buffalo 
over whose shoulders a hundred lesser inventors are 
trying to look. Metallurgical formulas are so closely 
kept that not even the superintendents in the same shops 
can discover them. In the experimental rooms are 
models and machines upon which may depend future 
valuable patents. 

Let us see how an automobile plant is operated 
Take the Mayhem Six, the last word in speed, gimp, 
and endurance. It is the first of January. The 1913 
model has been announced and exhibited. Hundreds 
have already been sold before the Automobile Show 
“uncovers” it and makes it widely public. The plant 
is running to its greatest capacity, turning out the new 
cars. But that is only a part of its work. For almost 
a year now the engineers have been working on the 
designs of the 1914 model, perhaps a radical departure 
from the present car 

Already from three to six expérimental models of 
the new machine have been built by hand. Each one 
is slightly different. One has a new carburetor, one 
has a slightly longer chassis, one is trying out a new 
type of platform springs. These models are chasing 
all over the country. Expert drivers have been sent 
out with them. “Break ‘em up! Find the weakest 
point!” are their instructions. One car is straining at 
the long Pittsburgh hills, another goes plowing through 
Michigan sand. (ne is in the Rockies, one on the 
Arizona desert. Each one is being driven desperately, 
night and day. But, even if you own a Mayhem car, 
you wouldn't know these machines. They are disguised 
under old bodies; their wheels, perhaps, have plain hub 
caps. If they stop at public garages, they are guarded 
like thoroughbreds Every day, to the chief engineer, 
come telegrams, reporting their mileage, the fuel anc 
oil consumption, the necessary repairs. This testing 
lasts as long possible. Meanwhile, for the making of 
all the parts which are decided upon beyond doubt, 
tools and jigs and dies are being forged, so that, as 


soon as the final designs are approved, the rush of 
Manutacture may begin immediately 


HE engineers, however, are loath to “release” tn 


~ drawings and let the manufacturing department bi 
8in to build. They want more time to perfect, to sim- 
plify, toexperiment. But the manufacturing department 


clamors: we must begin! June comes; the engineers 


are not on speaking terms with each other. The pet 
Improvement of one is rejected: another’s hobby is put 
ver to next year for further trial. The car is a com 


: at d : : 
Promise, too, between the ideas of the engineers, who 
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levers have simply got to come up through the body 
right here! The frame must be an inch longer. 

Well, at last it’s up to the “old man”; and when 
he decides — presto! —the shops get busy. First the 
drawings and blue prints, next the making of jigs 
and tools; then, suddenly, the pay roll jumps by thou- 
sands of dollars—the manufacture of the cars is started 
and the factory burbles at high pressure 


OW the dealers call, write, telegraph, insisting on 

news. Not a word! For, once they know the de 
tails of the 1914 car, the information spreads like wild- 
fire. No, sir, the stock of old cars must be protected or 
they will not sell. For dealers are casual cattle, this year 
handling one car and next year another. They may 
“switch” at any moment and carry your pet secrets to 
another camp. On July 1 a few favorite trusted agents 
are cautiously told. In August the car is formally “an- 
nounced.” The first few are gobbled up, hustled off to 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
There they are exhibited, ransacked, damned, and 
praised. The million-dollar advertising department her 
alds it in newspapers and catalogues. 

But don’t think this is all! Plenty more worries 
The 1915 car is being planned as well. So far the 
plans are tentative, but “forework” is being done be- 
hind the locked doors of the drawing-rooms and ex- 
perimental shops. New ideas, gleaned from inventors, 
engineering papers, foreign makers, everywhere, are 
being tested with pressure gauge, micrometer, and 
horsepower brakes. The metallurgists are analyzing 
new alloys; new processes of heat treatment are being 
perfected. New upholsteries, fittings, conveniences, 
bodies, windows, nonrattling wind shields are being 
discussed. More trades contribute to the making of 
an automobile than to any other popular article in the 
world; and every new kink in every line must be 
examined, tested, decided upon 

Do you see now how many secrets the manufacturers 
have to guard? Think of the competition—a hundred 
makers are entered in the race for supremacy. Upon 
small points luck may turn. We must strive to the utmost 
if we are to capture the prize. The five-hundred-mile 
race! Pshaw! It's a simple affair compared with this 
contest! Not to know what every other maker is doing, 
not to know what the public will demand, threatens ruin! 


F' IR the great buying public is the judge of the race 
Mr. Public—and his wife! And, on the caprice of 
that pair, manufacturers have broken their hearts. Look 
for a moment at the list of defeats. See how one 
feature after another has been discarded in the evo 
lution of the motor car, and how manufacturers who 
have not been able to see which way the cat would 
jump have been eliminated from the contest 

Hark back to 1900. An article in the “Horseless Age’ 
is predicting that acetylene is to be the coming motive 
power; but steam is the real favorite. Where is the 


Accessibility goes now without saying— 
the days of having to crawl on one’s back 
under the engine are forever in the past 

































steam car now? A single company of any prominence 
represents the industry. Over the doors of garages one 
may now read: “Steamers not Admitted.” Little cars, 
white clouded, still scamper over the Massachusetts 
hills, but the West has declared the method is too 
complicated. Can’t spare that fifteen minutes in the 
morning to get up steam. 

Who killed the “two-cycle” engine? “I,” said the six 
cylinder; “with my continuous power impulse; I killed 
the ‘two-cycle’ engine!” 

Where is the chain drive? Only on the race track 
now! Remember your old bicycle? How hard it was 
to clean the chain—how the links stretched, how the 
chain jumped the sprocket! But it pulled! It pulls a 
car, now, harder than the shaft drive; it might be said 
that, in a way, it is more efficient. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Public turned down their thumbs. Chain-driven cars, 
on American roads, are seen no more. 

So every improvement is at the mercy of the public’s 
verdict. Competition drives one company after an- 
other to produce modifications, simplifications, con- 
structive ideas. Each competitor’s rivals fight the in- 
novation tooth and nail. But Mr. Public nods his head, 
Mrs. Public smiles. Right or wrong, the thing has 
come to stay. Everyone must fall into line, make ex- 
pensive changes in plant and laboratory and tools, so as 
to match up with the improved car next year. If you 
don't, you'll get caught with an unsalable, obsolete car. 


S' ) ALMOST every change from the accepted type has 
been a “talking point” one year, viciously attacked 
by the laggards in the race, and adopted without argu- 
ment the next season. What a babble of objections 
assailed the first two-cylinder car! “Why, if you have 
so much trouble with one cylinder, you'll have twice as 
much with two! The battle was fought over again 
when the four-cylinder car came in—and the “six” had 
fairly to claw its way into favor. It was complicated, 
it was expensive. Gee, only eight miles to a gallon? 
But now almost every maker of prominence has fallen 
into line. The “six” has come to stay. 

Look over the list of improvements once so fiercely 
fought. To-day, on your car, you take it for granted 
that it has three-point suspension, offset crank shaft, 
foredoors, direct drive, selective type of transmission, 
carburetor adjustment on the dash, three-quarter ellip- 
tic springs, gas tank on the rear, and demcuntable rims 
But every one of these things has come only through 
competition and a public demand. All of them have been 


derided by other makers, but have conquered. You 
have won, too, the long, long fight for accessories. The 
makers have surrendered. They began, you remember, 


y grudgingly granting you three measly little oil lamps 

they have ended by presenting you everything! One 
1f this year’s cars includes even an electric cigar lighter. 

Truly, in this business, Invention is the Mother of 
Necessity. Until they were told, Mr. and Mrs. Public 
knew nothing at all about the difference between angle- 
iron and pressed-steel frames; but, once learning the 
secret, they demanded the improved construction. No 
sooner were Turkish cushions announced than they were 
welcomed with a joyous shout: “We must have ‘em!” 

But, though the public may be educated, it will not 
be coerced. Pig-headed manufacturers once used to try 
to force their own ideas on the market. One went so 
far as to produce a wonderful “sea-shell” body with three 
vlinders and three wheels; he positively insisted that it 
be bought. The public laughed at it, and moved on 


\ witty advertiser once said of the old rear-entrance 
nneaus: “There are only two things you have to enter 
by the rear: an automobile and a hearse!” And after 
that the public demanded side doors; no amount of silly 


vaaskets over the wheels could defeat the new fashion 


URIOUS, though, this difference between the put 
l 
and ' Most 


chaser his wife of the low-priced cars 
are bought by men. Men demand efficiency. They go 
carefully over the selling arguments, and consult and 
debate upon questions of strength, speed, and endurance 
Not so, Mrs. Purchaser. She it is who buys the high 
priced cars. She jumps on the cushions, she squints at 
the “lines,” she sees that no flower holder or cardcase o1 


speaking tube is missing. But she insists on results all 


the same! When his car breaks down, a man apolo- 


gizes for it; a woman damns it outright 
The driver of a car nowadays takes it for granted 
that it will “stand up.’ Isn’t its designer a member 
if the Society of Automobile Engineers? He has been 
onventions, he has read all the trade journals. The 
general manager longs to the Association of Manu 
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facturers; the president is on the Automobile Board 
of Trade. They have investigated every invention as 
soon as it appeared; examined, experimented, discussed 
So the engineering problems have been practically solved 
Almost every well-known make of car now is an eff- 
cient machine. 

But, once this question was settled, the purchaser de- 
He wanted not only not to have 
only to be 


manded accessibility 
to crawl on his back under the engine, not 
able to see and to reach the parts needing repair or 
adjustment, but he insisted upon being able to take 
them out without tearing down the whole engine. Thus 
accessibility became the next “talking point.” But it 
goes now without saying. 

Other sorts of improvements came. Simplicity was 
the slogan now. Cylinders, previously cast separately, 
were made en bloc. Lubrication was standardized. 
Selective transmission came in—and dealers talked of 

The side valve 
what one maker 


“convenience” and “ease of control.” 
replaced the overhead poppet, and 
introduced, talked, and defended,- had, if 








refinements made with the object of re- 
ducing noise. In the automobile “silence is golden” 
for who doesn’t envy a quiet car? It is nothing for a 
manufacturer to expend thousands of dollars every year 
merely to keep down noise. Has your car cloth gears? 
Yes, actual cogwheels, I mean, made of linen or fiber! 
Some have. Has it “silent chains’ on cam shaft or 
Were your gears ground after being 
These 


Next came 


transmission ? 

case-hardened? Are your poppet valves inclosed ? 
are only a few of the maker's methods. A car makes 
a dozen different noises commingled in its general stir 
As fast as one is silenced, you hear sounds never noticed 
before. So, little by little, the motor is made dumb. 


HEN it comes to style, however, that’s where the 
maker gets insomnia and a few gray hairs. Any- 


one with capital to back him could, to-morrow, find 
plenty of engineers to design a car with an efficient, 
fast, and durable engine. 
and roadability. 


He could be sure of economy 
He could even achieve elegance. But 





If that blessed time ever comes, for which all manu- 
facturers hope and pray—the time when the even ap- 
proximately “final” car is perfected—then competition 
will be on a different basis. When the plants can settle 
down to an even keel and sail ahead for five years or so 
without having continually to experiment, test, plan, 
alter machinery and tools, make new jigs every season, 
hundreds of items of expense due to competition will 
be eliminated. But as yet there is no “final” car in 
sight. 
his own secrets, and gamble on the caprice of a fas- 
tidious public, eager for a new thing. 

Many are the perils of this trade! It must attempt 
to predict the demand, tie up all its capital in material, 
wages, and tools; only, perhaps, to have an inclement 
spring delaying orders, bring ruin. Not only is it dis- 
aster to be too far behind the march of improvement, 
but it is dangerous to be too far ahead. You know 
what they do to missionaries? They kill ’em and eat 
‘em! At least two well-known companies manufactured 

the six-cylinder car years ago, before the 


Still, one maker must watch the other, protect 








successful, to be adopted next year by all 
his competitors. 

Do you recall the furore for foredoors 
in 1910? Now foredoors had been known 
for several years on certain high-priced 
cars; but, in full mid-season, when fac- 
tories were working to their utmost capdc- 
ity, bang! out of a blue sky came the popu- 
lar demand. The craze wrought havoc 
with the plans of many a plant. Orders 
for bodies were countermanded, bodies 
under way were chopped and trimmed, cut 
open and glued together; any makeshift, 
even to floppy patent-leather doors, was 
adopted to supply the new-felt want. 
“What are you going to do?” asked one 
manufacturer, and “What are you going to 
do?” demanded another. Nail ‘em on, 
screw ’em on, any old way; never mind 
how they look. But will they work? No 
matter, we must have foredoors! 

So it was only last year with the sudden 
popularity of the “self-starter.” Every 
maker knew or feared it was coming, but 
he didn’t know just when. There was no 
good reliable one yet on the market. Every 
engineer was tinkering and planning and 
experimenting; a few big, reputable cars 
had adopted devices of their own, but mn 
one was really ready for the yell. 

There was a similar panic when demount- 
able rims were sprung at the Automobile 
Show in mid-season. Tons of old wheels 
had to go to the junk pile. The “torpedo” 
body created another hullabaloo 











public was convinced of its merits. With 
considerable loss, the makers had to re- 
turn to “fours.” * For every change adopted, 
a hundred have been tried on experimental 
models and abandoned. 

Most makers agree now that any change 
that is a logical advance in convenience or 
efficiency is not a fad. But how far shall 
they go? The new centralized control 
shown this year, for instance, with a box 
on the steering wheel standard covered with 
buttons so that the driver need not move 
for a single light or adjustment—will it 
come? Yes, if the public says so. And 
then it will be a question of “button, but- 
ton, who’s got the button?” and those who 
have not will suffer and sew them on the 
day after the fair. 

Who can predict what will sell? Not the 
scientific engineer, not the esthetic de- 
signer! The sales force, then? No; the 
dealer himself is not always to be trusted 
He is too apt to welcome any novelty. He 
is tired of the old “talking points” of the 
current model. Something new to say 
anything new—awakens his enthusiasm, and 
he is for it strong. 

Will it beat the Rough Rider car this year 
or not? Nobody knows. Once the output 
is ready, the trial is in the hands of the 
advertising agent, as prosecuting attorney 
for the car. Upon him is the burden of 
proof. The gentleman with the advertis- 
ing appropriation of a leading automobile 
concern is no piker. He handles big 
money. Columns by the thousand he 








The “left-hand drive” will come next. The 
battle of pros and cons is already raging 
Volumes have been written on the subject 
illustrated with diagrams of little cars pass- 
ing and turning and meeting, with dotted 
lines showing the range of vision. The left-hand drive 
is the specter that haunts half the factories. Not that 
they wonder which is best, left or right; no, they are 
sure that nobody wants to go out into the street to get 
into his coupé or runabout. The question is: What will 
the public say? Will it decide permanently for a steer- 
ing wheel on the right or left side of the car? 

But these are great and visible changes that any 
child would notice. Smaller changes are going on con- 
tinually—improvements, for instance, in the matter of 
elegance. In the old days the engineer designed his 
own body. His main idea was to have the dash cov- 
ered with all sorts of little levers and oil sights and 
pressure gauges and fussy adjustments, so that he could 
spur and coax and tickle his engine as he rode. What 
cared he for smooth-flowing curves, rectangular panels, 
or fancy trimmings? Nothing! He was 
engine. But the body 


gz 





“stream lines” 
interested only in the designer 
has changed all that 

For a man’s car nowadays is as much a part of his 
personality as his clothes. Style counts. And this not 
mly on Fifth Avenue, in front of a millionaire’s resi- 


dence, but back at the country store 


| ‘HAT’S why the buggy car failed. Remember it? 
that high-wheel concern, with a chain, or even a 
r Wouldn't you say 


for farmers—ch 


ype drive? it would be just the thing 


eap, practical, efficient? But, alas, th 


farmer—and especially the farmer’s daughter—would 


have none of it. “I don't want that high-wheeled, old, 
vack-number buggy, pa; we want a car that looks like 
an automobile!” And so the buggy-wheeled autos are 
found now only in cities, delivering meat and vege 
tables. The same fate befell those ingenious “convert 
les” that vere designed to take the farmer's rops t 
mark« ’ el nd the farmet vife t 

1 Sund S vith e littlé d louse” (pat 
don, but tha ( 1 1 slang f allest car 
float )—th tl vas hung from a sp 
( ] rner \ v d i h ip 1 ini Lii¢ 
work. But—no bed springs, thank you! It looked cheap 
Every autom ‘ wner is an amateur millionaire 


Hawk-eyed motor maniacs are at large in Detroit 


drive up at a hotel and it is immediately surrounded by a 
crowd of sharps, picked to pieces and its bones laid bare 


that’s another question; you can't buy style every 
Secrets of body design, upholstery, fittings, are 


style 

where. 
the hints that, in the general unpreventable leakage of 
Will the Red ca 
? Oughtn’t we 


information, are most eagerly sought. 
use nickel or brass or silver fittings? 
adopt those new French fenders? What about those 
curved-top limousines? Will the Blue car make those 
foreign “convertible” bodies standard equipment? Au 
tomobile fashions are as whimsical as millinery. 


y' JU may have noticed that last year many cheap cars 
came out without door handles. D’you know why? 
Well, there had been a Yellow cat prowling about De- 
troit that spring with plain doors. See and copy! But, 
alas, the handleless door was but an experiment—one 
of a thousand, a detail being tested, awaiting final dé 

ision. The “old man” up at the Yellow plant, talking 

ver with his wife (just back from Paris), came to the 


needed a littl 


mnclusion that the door panel, after all, 
spot of high light. So, just before the car was finally 
photographed for the Yellow catalogue, the door handles 
were added. The little fellows didn’t find out in time 

In the old days of the “Mechanics’ Branch” of the 
Licensed Association, the technical discussions were as 


lockjawed as Quaker meetings. Everyone was afraid 


of giving away his secrets Now the engineers will 
discuss the thermodynamics of the two-cycle engin¢ 
and the efficiency of the revolving valve glibly enough 
Mr. Red will confess to Mr. Blue that, in his experi- 
mental department, he is trying out the chain trans- 
mission ‘I consider it a good thing It's got te 
me!” But’ will he tell whether or not the Reds have 
idopted it ctuall ind finally, on their new model: 
I guess not! The door of that room is bolted. On 
points of the engineers are | hes at uhion 3 
mes to practice, still deadly fos 
The Red men must find out some other way wl 
he Blues are going to put on 36x 4-inch tire r not 
hey daren’t order their own wheels till they k1 
ley mu | | ame r go them one bette And 
1 late nv take that will force 
he Blue hee 


let a new car 


has to buy, and catalogues by the mil- 
lion to pay for. In no other trade can 
failure. be attributed so defi- 
“copy.” In no other 


success or 
nitely to advertising 
s it made so readable 
wins—and sells his car. 





business 


The practical psychologist 
One of the shrewdest schemes ever worked was the 
invention of the pseudo “semifloating” axle. Now, 
there are really only two types of rear axles. Here's 
the idea: A “live” axle, like that of a freight car, bears 
the weight of the vehicle. One that bears no weight is 
called “floating.” It may be pulled entirely out of the 
tube which supports the springs, for it is used only to 
There is, consequently, no such thing 


drive the wheels 
The term was royally coined 
by an advertising genius, who couldn’t claim the more 
efficient construction, and it stuck. What happened? 
He actually established something which didn’t exist. 
Not only that, but so 
was his phrase that the better cars were even forced in 


as a “semifloating” type 


plausible, so suggestive of merit 


self-defense to dub their own superior axles “full 
floating!” 

\ cleve advertising expert does not depend upon the 
engineers alone for his copy He must manufacture 
news of his car. He must organize sensational endur- 


must devise novel stunts for showing 


put his car into fiction as well as fact, 


ance runs, he 

off its prowess, 
link its names to actresses and judges of the Supreme 
Court. One advertising man will hear nothing about a 


new model until it is ready to be advertised. Then the 
sales force tackles him; they have answer his objec- 
tions, convince him, virtually sell him a car In that 
way he goes to writing his copy with a hurrah He 1s 
not only enthusiastic, but he knows how a pr ybable 
purchase W vuld feel 
—- how another make of car jumped ahead in the 
\ race for supremacy The originality of its exhibit at 
the automobile show did the trick several ars ago 
\ handsome limousine was specially gotten up—all in 
let, velvet upholstery, and silver trimming raised 
upon a platform About it was a railing with violet 
ilk cords keeping the spectators awa) No one was 
llowed to touch, taste, or handl How rivals laughed. 
What! Det iccess ft xhibit Absurd! But it 


pl ndid car 
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the last word in 
elegance and luxury. Surely it must be the supreme 
car—the ultimate of style. And the violet ‘car sets the 
mode to this very day. You never would believe that 
its aristocratic radiator front was slyly traced, not so 
many years ago, with pencil on brown paper, from an 


was looked upon as something holy 


imported Mors car! 

Never mind! We were watching European styles 
then. Now that our exports of motor cars exceed our 
imports, Europe is watching us. We have compara 
tively little use for foreign cars, except in the larger 
cities. Under cross-country conditions their 
weight breaks them up. They are built for smooth 
roads, where a three-inch clearance is plenty. Our cars 
must be lighter, higher, more elastic. 

But let’s get a little nearer, where we can listen 


great 


ETROIT is the Mecca of the automobile trade. De- 

troit is motor mad. Hawk-eyed motor maniacs are 
at large. Let a car drive up and stop at a hotel, and if 
it has a new radiator cap or a new form of rear spring 
suspension, one might almost say a new smell, it is im- 
mediately surrounded by a crowd of motor sharps; it 
is picked to pieces, its bones laid bare. In the sociable 
barroom you had better not ask a man “what make of 
wheel base are you using this year?”—better not open 
your mouth at all unless you know a Diesel engine 
1 They will form an automobile com 
pany while you wait—and they have! 

“Want a good thing? Come on over, I'll show you!” 
Get your hat and off you go to a 2 by 4 office with a 
roll-top desk, a drawing board, and a radiator. ‘“What’s 
your machine like? Well, we'll show you!” And there, 
before your very eyes, they sketch out the four-cylinder 
Bluff. “Engineers? We can get them any time. All we 
need is capital!” 

But now Detroit isn’t quite so much like a mining 
camp as it was in 1905. But listen—if you knew just 
how many companies have been promoted before their 
cars were even imagined—well, never mind. Too bad 
we can’t mention names! 

Companies are formed in a hurry—and_ prosper. 
Companies start slowly, methodically—and die fast. 
Three months is a long time in Detroit! Thingumbob 
Motors has absorbed the G. D. F., the Pasteboardine 
Company, and the Electrocar. “Believe me, bo, that 
Thingumbob car will be quite some boat next year!” 
“Have a drink! Did you know the Homicide Six was 
experimenting with square wheels?” ‘Martini for mine, 
thanks!” “Say, that Quick 30 has widened its mud guards 
two inches so it can be 
know it? She's a classy gig, all right. Saw the new 
model yesterday, climbing up the back wall of the shops.” 


had hear how the P. D. Q. kept its name going for 


ayear after it was eaten up by the Wigwagon Motor 
Company. We all wondered what they were driving 
ut. It's simple enough now. 


from a clevis pin. 


used as an aeroplane, d'you 


P. D. Q. has frozen out 
the Wigwagon, and got its name back with two years’ 


ot 3 e ; 
hot-work advertising tree 


The Dallyback is building 
a mysterious “six” in a factory in Wisconsin, but every 


body knows all about it | 


eve rybody except their own 
] ne 1 1 1 7 
dealers How about that secret drafting room thre 


miles away from the Lizzygo plant? Sure! He to'd 


me so himself. Why, Lizzygo claims there are four 
Pickerel men in his factory now, and he’s trying 
spot ‘em. Oh, say! Heard about the Tin Car? Seem 
they’re going to use those curly, “invisible” hairpins o1 
the chassis after this, instead of the 
Fact! Let's ordet supper 


The drinks smell strong of gasoline at the bar. Met 


straight ones 


ou used to know by their nicknames don’t come in 
now in leather coats and goggles, with oil on their 
hands, but in furs and silk shirts and 
jingle millions. St 


earn more there tl 


socks they 


, look and listen, and you wi 


lan 11 


, any automobile school or text 
00k. Let’s see 

What’s coming next? What is probable, what possi 
le? What is gone and done fo 
bility, is the crank’s delight, the airless tire, the eve 
hopeful! 


Gone, in all proba 


“spring wheel.” The modern engineer will 


Have none of it. It is his bugbear, a sort of perpetual 
motion bore that he must evade continually. Hundreds 
t patents have been taken out for different forms of 
the spring wheel, but seems wrong in principle. It 
and failed on bicycles 


if 





In automobile plants it 
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though, are hard to wash. 

Everybody is guessing “yes.’ 
Second, our 1915 car will have to burn kerosene. 

There are no two ways about that. 


Will the public wash them? 


The shortage of 
high-test gasoline is by far the most serious problem in 
the automobile business. And it is getting worse every 
Think of getting gasoline at two cents a gallon! 
Yet that was no farther back than 1902. 


year. 
Touring 
motorists even used to dip it out, free, from the big 
tanks in Pennsylvania 

So anxious was the Standard Oil Company to get 

rid of this unsalable by-product of its refineries that it 
organized gas-engine manufactories in order to create 
a demand for gasoline. 
Now we're 
using 64 to 66 in our cars, and paying exorbitant 
prices at that. The immense growth of the automo- 
bile industry has created an enormous demand. The 
once discarded by-product is tremendously valuable 
Consequently, more and more of the less volatile hy- 
drocarbons are being squeezed out of the crude oil. 
That is, heavier products are distilled off: 

Now, the ordinary motor cannot easily carburet cold 
gasoline heavier than about 58 test. On account of 
the shortage in even that quality, we shall soon have to 
come down to kerosene 
from 48 to 53 


Then one got “76” gas, and plenty of it. 


the distilled product ranging 
Kerosene doesn’t give much flexibility, 
but it works pretty well when the engine is hot. How, 
You know how much 
harder it is now to crank your engine on a cool morn 
ing than it was a few years ago when we had lighter 
Shall we warm the feed pipes electrically ? 
Shall we prime with ether or acetylene? Or shall we 
We may mix gasoline and 


then, shall we start our engine? 


gasoline. 


have a bifuel carburetor? 
kerosene, or we may start on one, and then, when the 
engine is warmed, switch to the other. 


A+ over the world engineers are working in differ 

ent ways at the problem. Much was hoped from 
denatured alcohol, but the experiments proved disap 
pointing. Prob 
The electric motor, gaining steadily in effi 


Must we go back to steam after all? 
ably not. 
ciency, may answer the question. 

Third improvement—the worm drive. This will re 
place the bevel gears on our rear axle. Already you 
hear much talk of worms from the early birds of the 
experimental rooms. They're coming—as fast as engi- 
neers can learn how best to make them. It’s not easy 
to grind a worm. Some say they can’t lubricate it 
properly, and there are problems of clearance, with 
But if must 


“conceded” by 


that lump projecting from your rear axle. 
It is already 
The worm will turn! 

}ut when we pass from the probabilities to the possi 


come, because it is silent. 
engineers, 


bilities, it’s harder to predict 
Let’s pray that, at least, the present uncouth gear 
shift, with its long lever and clashing cogs, will go 
Why not just set a small handle 
on the wheel, and then, after throwing out the cluteh 
pedal, let it gently 


It's a woman's terror. 


slip back into the desired gear? 


How absurd to use gross muscular energy nowadays! 


HE American automobilist By 
who has toured exten ‘ 
cannot fail on 
turn to draw comparisons handlit 
attitude of the officials, and the 
difficulties confronting the driver in the big cities of 
Europe on one hand and those in the United States on 


sively in foreign countries 
between the 


police 


, 
t trathe, the 


he other. He may also be interested to find that in the 
past few years the exits from New York have been s 


improved that now it is easier to drive an automobile 





ut of the metropolis, despite its enormous populatiotr 
ind congested streets, than it is to reach the suburbs of 
iny of the capitals on the Continent. Much of this 
lue to the splendid pavements recently laid down and 
he improvement each year in our method of han 
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Roadways of the World’s 
Capitals 
The Automobile Entrances and Exits of Ameri- 


can Cities Compared with 
London, Paris, Rome, and Berlin 


WALTER 








Why shouldn't all motive power be electric, hydraulic, or 
pneumatic? 

It may be that we'll have no gears at all, only silent 
chains. We may have air brakes on our cars. .And, 
perhaps, when our ocean-to-ocean highway is finished, 
we shall have to cool our brakes as well, to coast down 
the ten-mile-long grades of the Great Divide 

All of these things are being tried out on experimen- 
tal cars. Many have already proved successful, some 
have actually been adopted. But the list is too long 
The car of the future, it would seem, will go prac- 
tically by moral suasion. 


UT, alas! we're not there yet. Back to the present! 
Sack to the oil and dirt and dollars and sense and 
statistics. Isn't there another part of the automobile 
plant that we have not yet investigated? What about the 
place where the spare “parts” are made and stored and 
sold? You don’t hear much about it; but you bet it’s 
no neglected corner! 

While the metallurgists are analyzing, the engineers 
calculating, the designers drafting, and the advertising 
men planning, the little old “parts” department, without 
any noise or boasting, is walking right along, making 
money night and day. 

“What becomes of all the old automobiles?” That's 
a pet bromide in Detroit. Go to Georgia, go to Ver- 
mont, go into the back country anywhere and find them 
You'll see them in New York and Detroit, a-plenty, for 
that matter. North, South, East, West, antique passen- 
ger cars, made over into commercial wagons, are still 
doing business at the rate of several hundred fierce 
little explosions per minute. Disguised as taxicabs, they 
plug along till their tops drop off. Conscientious en 
gines, rescued from their worn-out bodies, are driving 
farmers’ pumps and separators. They're good enough 
still for silo machines and churns. And, mind you, 
every mother’s son of them sends, once or twice a 
vear, to the original home factory for a new part to re- 
place wear or breakage 

Why, there’s one company in Detroit that could stop 
manufacturing to-day, and still earn a 
small fortune a day for five or six years, simply by 
selling parts 

Think of the army of automobile 
United States—one for every 110 inhabitants! 
of ‘em buying parts as hard as they can 

Yes, it must be a solid comfort for those big con- 


s 


automobiles 


owners in the 


And all 


cerns to know that, with all their risks, there are for- 
stock 


turned into cash if the company fails. 


tunes salted down in the rooms that can be 
You can depend 
upon them to see to it that the “maximum” and “mini- 
mum” supply is maintained in the partitioned shelves 
full of “carburetor-priming-pump-pet-cock-connecting- 
rod handles.” 


AND as for our old friend Robert Allison of Port 
Carbon, P f he still 08 


a.—God bless him—if he owns his ‘98 
car, and runs it, Winton only knows how many times 
he’s wired up to Cleveland for 


t i new “lower-left-extet 
nal-hub-brake-| | 


e ] + + ¢ | re hed 
yand-adjusting-stop-bracket ! 
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SREADING CARS | 


Here are the names of the auto- 
mobiles that carry Gray & Davis 
Electric Lamps, Starter, Dynamo 
—or all three in combination. 


ALCO 


Dynamo, Lamps 


AMERICAN 


Lamps 


APPERSON 


Starter, Dynamo 


CADILLAC 


Lamps 


CHALMERS 


Dynamo 


CHEVROLET 


Dynamo 


COLUMBIA 


Dynamo, Lamps 


CRAWFORD 


Starter, Dynamo, Lamps 


DAVIS 


Starter, Dynamo, Lamps 


DORRIS 


* Lamps 


FIAT 


Dynamo, Lamps 


FLANDERS 


Starter, Dynamo 


GRAMM TRUCK 


Starter, Dynamo, Lamps 


GRAMM TRUCK (Canada) 


Starter, Dynamo, Lamps 


HAVERS 


Lamps 


LENOX 


Starter, Dynamo, Lamps 


LOZIER 


Starter, Dynamo 


MARITIME 


Starter, Dynamo, Lamps 


MIDLAND 


Starter, Dynamo 


NATIONAL 


Starter, Dynamo Lamps 


PAIGE-DETROIT 


Starter, Dynamo 


PATHFINDER 


Starter, Dynamo 


PEERLESS 


Starter, Dynamo, Lamps 


PILOT 


Starter, Dynamo 


POPE-HARTFORD 


Starter, Dynamo, Lamps 
PRATT- FORTY 


Starter, Dynamo, Lamps 


REO 


Starter, Dynamo, Lamps 


SELDEN 


Dynamo 


SPAULDING 


Starter, Dynamo 


STEARNS 


Starter, Dynamo 


STODDARD-DAYTON 


Dynamo, Lamps 


TOURAINE 


Starter, Dynamo, Lamps 


TUDHOPE 


Starter, Dynamo, Lamps 


VELIE 


Starter, Dynamo 


WHITE 


Lamps 


WINTON 


Dynamo, Lamps 


Other Good Cars Will Carry 
GRAY & DAVIS Equipment 
As The 1913 Season Advances 


Contracts with additional manufacturers are now being closed. 
The automobile buying public realizes the excellence and 
quality of this equipment. Prospective car purchasers de- 
mand the best. That is why you will find these products on 
America’s leading cars for 1913. 


Electric Starter (6 volts) 





A marvel of simplicity. “Che most powerful of a// starters. 
There are no complicated controls. Only requires the usual 
6 volt battery, charged automatically by dynamo. Starts a car 
under any conditions even in zero weather. Spins 6-cylinde 
car 14 hours—propels it 2 miles. If car is stalled, you press 
pedal and car is propelled by the Starter. 


Lighting Dynamo 





Lights lamps, charges batteries, provides current for power- 
horn, speedometer light and electric starter. It saves cost 
for recharging batteries and gas tank. Lights the lamps 
irrespective of the condition of the battery. It possesses 
the Constant Speed feature which insures unvarying, con 
Stant voltage. 


Electric Lamps 





GRAY & DAVIS Electric Lamps are the result of 16 years 
of lamp building experience. “They are lamps of Quality. 
They produce the most brilliant light, and enhance the vaiue 
and appearance of any automobile. If you seek handsome 
lamps, if you desire an additional factor of safety—specifs 


GRAY & DAVIS Electric Lamps. 
You Want The Best! 


Demand GRAY & DAVIS Equipment on the car you buy 


Write For Complete Information 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., 55 Lansdowne St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Looking up 
Market Street 
in the heart 
of Phila- 
delphia 


neighborhood as steep as any gradients in the Alpine 
passes, and the autoist need not go farther than West 
chester County to get himself in training for the climb 
over the Stelvio Pass in the Tyrol, which is the highest 
carriage road in Europe and one of the most difficult 
driving feats to which a motorist can put his engine. 

Compared with London or Paris, New York, with its 
long, straight avenues and numbered cross streets, is an 
easy city in which to find one’s way about. While the 
traffic is heavy, it is better regulated than anywhere 
else in the world outside of London. A special appeal 
to the automobilist is the ease with which he can leave 
the heart of the city and reach any of the main roads 
leading into New Jersey, Long Island, New England, 
or the north. The streets leading to the Jersey ferries 
can be found without effort, and as they are always 
under repair they are always bad. The Boston Post 
Road and the other routes to New England are now 
reached by the new Concourse, one of the finest ap- 
proaches to a city that can be found anywhere in the 
world. With the building of the new bridges, the fer- 
ries to the roads on Long Island have been abandoned 
by the automobilist, while the Albany Post Road and 
the highways leading into Westchester County are 
reached by the beautifully smooth pavement of upper 
Broadway, which is another city approach, or exit, as 
you like, which has no equal among the Continental 
capitals. 

Few difficulties confront the motor-car driver as 
he leaves Chicago. With Michigan Boulevard to the 
south, Jackson and Washington Boulevards leading to 
the west, and the Lake Shore Drive and Sheridan 
Road to the north, the city has some well-planned and 
imposing approaches. They are well lighted and paved, 
and wherever the splendid boulevards intersect a large 
red bulb is placed in the center of the driveway. Sheri- 
dan Road, which skirts the shore of Lake Michigan 
and leads practically all the way from Chicago to Mil 
waukee, is one of the finest automobile drives in America. 


ALONG CHICAGO'S NORTH SHORE 


T PASSES through Evanston, Glencoe, and Highland 

Park, all attractive suburban towns, and with the con 
Stant views it affords of lake and forest and hillside, it 
is easily the most beautiful route out of Chicago. There 
is only one congested section of the city where it is 
impossible for the motorist to avoid the heavy traffic—I 
refer to the wholesale district south of the Rush Street 
bridge. But the promoters of the “City Beautiful” have 
solved this difficulty, and are planning an enormous via 
duct which will carry fast moving north- and south- 
bound traffic from the end of Michigan Boulevard above 
the vans and trucks to the Lake Shore Drive on the 
other side of the river 
Boston has no such splendid boulevards, but once in 
Its beautiful suburbs, the roads are excellent, no matter 
in what direction the motorist may be driving. In fact, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey are the only States with 
which the writer is familiar where the roads in any way 
compare with the “Routes Nationales” of France. Thx 
Toad to Providence by Columbus Avenue and Dedham, 
to the Cape by Harrison 
the city line—to the north shore towns through Somer 
ville, Middlesex Fells, and Malden, and to Worcester, 
Springfield, and New York by way of Commonwealth 
Avenue to the : 


\venue—a bad pavement to 


famous Boston Post Road, are easily 
reached once the center of the city has been left behind 

Philadelphia is also situated among some beautiful 
Suburbs and excellent roads, and once out of th 
crowded business district, its streets are generally wide 
and well paved. It is easier to find the road to New 
York by following North Broad Street than for the 
stranger to take the alternative route by which he must 
drive through th heavy traffic of Walnut, Chestnut 
or Market Street and take the ferry to Camden. 





















One of the finest approaches to a city in the world—Upper Broadway, 


New York, near Yonkers 


These are some of the exits of our four largest 
cities; the automobilist has small need in any of them 
for a booklet on the order of the useful volume by 
Lord Montague which he calls ‘The Best Roads Out of 
London.” ~ 

But what a complicated matter it is to find the really 
good roads out of Paris, when it takes weeks of ex- 
ploring to know how to reach any of the “Routes Na- 
tionales” and avoid the “pavé,” the cobblestone blocks 
that make most of the approaches to the city a source 
of discomfort and dismay to the automobilist! On my 
recent arrival—during seven years of continental tour- 
ing I have entered Paris from every point of the 
compass—I endeavored to avoid what I knew in the 
past to be an exceedingly bad stretch of road from 
Melun to the Porte d'Italie. e 


THE LABYRINTH OF PARIS SUBURBS 


y dew tacking to and fro among the truck gardens 
and the unlovely villas of the suburbs, we were 
finally stopped in a narrow road by a series of posts 
that prevented the venturesome driver from landing in 
We had to back a quarter of a mile 
out again, finally falling into the hands of a couple of 
bicyclists, who, though they looked like the dreaded 
“Apaches,” good-naturedly conducted us back to the 
road we had tried to avoid, which had been recently re- 
paved and proved to be the best way out of Paris to 


the river Seine. 


the south. On another occasion, some years since, | 
had a similar experience at night. 
from Boulogne, and for some reason missed our way 
and for hours floundered about in cabbage patches and 
Though the lights of Paris were re 


We were coming 


deserted gardens. 
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The ‘‘Corso’’ in Rome, a broad and attractive motorway 


flected in the sky directly ahead, it was after midnight 
before we found the main road again and drove through 
the gates of the city 

The newly paved road just mentioned, from the Porte 
d'Italie Melun—it is what the auto guidebooks call 
“bon pavé,” which usually means an excellent surface 

and the road to Versailles through the Bois and 
Suresnes are the only ones I know out of Paris to any 


“Routes Nationales” where the autoist can _ be 
sure of a good pavement until he is well beyond the 
environs of the city. On all the others—Route National 
No. 1, which is the ancient road to Belgium and Eng 
land via Pontoise; No. 3, t Meaux; No 
7, to Switzerland via Fontainebleau; No. 20, to Spain 
via Etampes, with the routes to the Chateau country 


of the 





Germany via 


Boylston 
Street, Bos- 
ton, with a 
view of the 

Common 


and the Breton coast 


the rough “pavé” ends at vary- 


ing distances from the city’s gates. On the road to 
Belgium it extends as far as Pontoise (29 kilometers), 
to Germany as far as Meaux (45 kilometers), while if 
the automobilist is unfortunate enough to take the 
wrong turn after passing the Porte de Picpus on his 
way to the east, he will encounter a bumpy, cobbled 
road that will rattle his teeth all the way to Nangis (58 
kilometers from Paris). The bad road from the Porte 
de Neuilly to St. Germain can be avoided, however, by 
following the route to Versailles just mentioned. A 
little beyond Suresnes there is a sharp turn to the right 
up a short hill which leads to an excellent road to 
Rueil, where it crosses the main highway, and after a 
turn to the left reaches St. Germain by a heavy climb 
up the hill beneath the castle. 

From the above it is evident that while Paris is the 
center of the greatest system of highways in the world, 
there are at present only three ways of reaching them 
from the center of the city without bumping over rough 
pavement that shakes an automobile from head lamps 
to luggage rack. The difference between New York 
and Paris in this respect would seem to be that the 
former is blessed with smooth pavements in the city 
and generally bad ones beyond, while Paris has notori- 
ously bad roads through its environs, which become bet- 
ter the farther the autoist drives from the capital. 

With the abolition of tolls on the Queensboro and 
Williamsburg Bridges, the New York automobilist en- 
counters none of the vexatious delays that would mark 
his sortie from Paris—I refer to the “octroi,” which 
\utomobilists ar- 
riving in Paris for the first time are taxed on every 
litre of “ Once inside the 
city no further duty is levied, provided that every time 


s a barbaric relic of feudal days 


essence” in the gasoline tank. 


he leaves it the driver stops at the gate, has the gasoline 
measured, and receives a little pink ticket stating the 
amount. He, of course, promptly fills his tank in the 
suburbs—the “bidons” of gasoline are displayed near 
the gates on all the exits from Paris—and it sometimes 
requires nice calculation to return to the “octroi” with 
the same quantity that the ticket calls for. This meas- 
uring process is sometimes so slow that in the busy 
hours long processions of automobiles are lined up at 
the gates while the officers leisurely perform their duties 


THE TRAFFIC REGULATIONS OF EUROPI 


HESE officers, by the way, like the majority of 

l'rench Government employees, are distinctly supe 
rior, if not actually discourteous, in their attitude toward 
1e public, which would not be so remarkable were they 
not the representatives of a country wher 
On the other hand, the Paris policemen 
are courteous and attentive, though they lack the splen 
did appearance of the London “bobby” or the New York 
patrolman. Except when on traffic duty, they travel 
in pairs—each one, as some one facetiously remarked, 
protecting the other. 


politeness 
means so much 


They are clothed with authority, 
but exercise it so seldom that, with the exception of the 
principal thoroughfares and boulevards, automobiles and 
other vehicles run wild over the streets with a complete 
contempt for the rules of the road. We have nothing 
like this in New York Eighth Avenue 
from the Circle to 11oth Street, which, with its double 


barring always 


line of car tracks on one side and its vans and trucks 
swinging from one curb to the other, with an utter disre 
gard for traffic rules and the safety of others, is the 


} 
most disgracefully policed big street of the writer’s 
acquaintance 

In this connection something about the traffic regu 
lations in Europe may be of interest to automobilists. 
The general custom all over the Continent is the same 


1 


vehicles coming in tl] 
: | 


e opposite 
direction to the right and those overtaken to the left. 
In Great Britain, in certain provinces of Austria, and 


as it is here—to pass 




















Five Models—Improved Series V jeg ve i 





Semi-Racing Roadster. Speedway Roadster. Five and Seven Passen- 
ger Touring Cars and Toy Tonneau 























Elgin victor—ioQ11—last stock champion Fastest 500 miles ever traveled. Actual 
ship race held in America. Average 00.4 running a verage 81.72 miles per hour— 
miles per hour. Entire race run without T O winning International Saveepstakes, de- 
a tire change. Defeated cars of much Seating more costly American and European 


greater cost. Limousines—Coupes and Sedans tars. Breaking previous record by 4.11 
: miles per hour. 
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Combines Luxury and Utility a 

The National car is the epitome of years’ work to com- | 


bine luxury and reliable service. 


p 
Twelve years of concentration guarantees your National | - 
car. d 
Beneath the surface beauty is perfection in design and 
materials— dependability, stamina, and flexible power . 
that is indefatigable. “ 
The stately elegance of the National—its richness in t 
appointments, comfort and ease make it acceptable to in 
the most discriminating. a 

















We claim —this is the best car to own—and best for Dealers to sell— Write us for proof 
Long stroke (4% x6) flexible and noiseless Powerful and reliable Brakes. Full-floating Rear Axle. 
Motor with enclosed valves. Spacious Interior. Resilient Springs, 3-4 Elliptic in rear; Semi- 
Left Side Drive. Center Control. Tire Pump, integral part of the motor. In- Elliptic in front. 
Gray & Davis Electric Starter, casily operated flates a tire in three minutes. Large gasoline ‘pressure-feed Tank with Gauge 
by simply touching a button with foot. Truffault-Hartford Shock Absorbers in rear. in rear. 
Gray & Davis Dynamo Electric LightingSystem. 128-inch Wheel Base. Robe Rail and Foot Rest. 
Bosch dual double Magneto. Adjustable, ventilating and rain vision Wind Foot Mat in Running Board. 
12-inch ‘Turkish Upholstery. Shield. Plain, continuous enclosed Metal Guards. 
Full heavy nickel Trimmings. Multiple jet Carburetor. Easy riding qualities, unexcelled. 
Electric Horn. Hoffecker steady-hand Speedometer. Oiling System, demonstrated to be only per- | 
Adequate Baggage-carrying Compartment Tire Carrier in rear. fect oiling system. 
concea'ed in body but easily accessible. Silk mohair Top, Cover and Curtains. Tools, in concealed tool box under dash. | 
. + bd . - . 
Quick Delivery — National viii. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. — Write for Catalog today 
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in most of the big Italian cities the opposite is the rule, 
which is a more sensible custom than ours, since, with 
the driver sitting on the right, he is in a better position 
to judge the space in which to maneuver through traffic, 
and the passenger in the front seat does not have to 
descend into the street when the automobile 1s drawn 
up with its left to the curb. 

There is some talk of adopting the English custom in 
Paris, but if this is done, it is to be hoped that the rule 
is extended through all the provinces of France. At 
present the confusion arising in Italy because the cus- 
tom in the country is to pass to the right, and in Rome, 
Genoa, Milan, Turin, Brescia, etc., to take the opposite 
side, has brought about a condition that is both annoy- 
ing and dangerous to automobile drivers, who can never 
tell at what distance beyond the city gates the country 
rule becomes effective. 

Italy is becoming one of the most popular of Euro- 
pean countries among automobile tourists, and some 
effort should be made to bring the town and the “cam- 


pagna” together about the rules of the road. 


ROME AND THE CITIES OF ITALY 


N ROME the police are a splendid body of men, tall, 

like all the Romans, and they enforce the regulations 
rigorously. The principal exits of the city—to the 
historic Appian Way by the Porta San Giovanni and to 
the Umbrian Mountains, and Florence on the north by 
the Porta del Popolo—are easy to find, but, like all the 
big European capitals, the roads are exceedingly rough 
for the first fifteen miles beyond the gates. The ap- 
proaches to Florence, Genoa, and Milan are equally 
bad, and the traffic in each of these cities not so well 
handled as in Rome. Venice is reached by the auto 
mobilist with more comfort than the other Italian towns, 
because the roads from either Bologna, Verona, or the 
Tyrol are splendid to Mestre, on the mainland, where 
a motor boat carries the tourist across the most beauti 
ful approach to a city imaginable—over the lagoon and 
up to his hotel through the Grand Canal. 

Some of the smaller Italian towns, in their effort to 
control the speed of automobiles through the streets, 
have posted signs on the dead walls in the outskirts 
warning the driver that he must not go “faster than the 
little trot of a horse.” One can hardly blame him for 
not knowing just how fast that pace would be. 

The uncertainty about the rule of the road in Italy 
is avoided in Austria, where, with commendable fore 
thought, the automobile driver, on crossing the frontier, 
is handed a small colored map which shows green 
for the districts where vehicles pass to the right 
Tyrol, Karnten, Ktistenland, and Dalmatia, 
and pink for all the rest of the country, 
where the opposite custom is in force. One 
of my photographs, which was taken in the 
snow fields on the Stelvio Pass, shows the 
beginning of the descent into Austria from 
the summit, with a road sign in Italian 
“Tenersi a destra” (take to the right). 


IN AUSTRIA 


HE Austrians leave no stone unturned 
to have their road rules understood. 
Their police, too, are efficient, and the ap 














Leaving an Italian town, Sarzana, near the Carrara 
marble quarries 

no deposit whatever. I had only to tip the officer a 
“louis” ($4) and he would pass my automobile through. 
The letter was never presented; it is before me now, 
with the postscript, in Italian, “and he will pay you 
twenty francs.” We made the 
the virtuous determination to abstain from grafting 
with the limited knowledge of German at 


deposit in cash, with 


and becatse, 
our command, we were afraid of the consequences if 


] 


our bribe had not been received in the spirit in which 
it was offered. 

Germany is a military country, ruled by a war lord, 
and, as might be expected, the official control of the 
automobile traffic is very thorough. The driver, on 














of trucks and farmers’ carts are willing to concede a 
portion of the road to the automobile 

Munich, the capital of Bavaria, which is one of the 
most beautiful cities in Germany, is surrounded by some 
splendid roads which radiate in every direction from its 
center. Its streets are well paved—in the older parts of 
the town they are very narrow—and the busy and hus- 
tling traffic is handled with less confusion than one 
would expect in a city of its size. A wide, straight high 
way, the Lindwurmstrasse, is the smoothly paved exit 
to the south, and another, the Ludwigstrasse, leads 
out of the city through the Siegesthor, or Gate of Vic- 
tory, to the north. Berlin is the least confusing of the 
European capitals in which to find one’s way about. 
Compared with the others, it is a modern city, with 
beautiful parks and monuments, the streets are gener- 
ally wide and imposing, and laid out so regularly that 
from the center of things in Unter den Linden and the 
hotel district the exits toward the country in every 
direction can be found without the 
small boy who invariably proffers his services as guide. 


assistance of the 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF LONDON 


| pba YN, on the contrary, is a maze. Even to motor- 
ists who are familiar with the city the network of 
narrow streets, parks, lanes, and bridges offers a con- 
stant puzzle as to the best ways to reach the country 
roads, while the only hope for the stranger is to make 
a careful study of his maps—and then engage the serv- 
Lord Mon- 
tague’s little book, before referred to, may prove a use- 
ful asset. He gives some valuable information, not 
only about how to get out of the town but how to avoid 
it entirely when one is touring in the neighborhood 
To reach the Great North Road, he advises the autoist, 
on leaving Piccadilly Circus, t 


ices of some retired cabman as a pilot. 


» follow Regent Street 
and the east side of Regent's Park through Atenue 
Road to Finchley. The Brighton Road, from the same 
center, is harder to find if one wishes to take to the back 
streets and avoid the congested traffic and the tram 
other 
Portsmouth, 
your foreign auto- 
mobilist must keep his wits about him to avoid losing 


lines in the suburbs, while to reach any of the 
highways—the 
Holyhead, Exeter, or Bath Roads 


famous coaching Dover, 


himself in the endless confusion of the London streets. 
Paris, Rome, Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, New York, and 
Chicago are all plain sailing for the automobile driver 
as compared with London, and the ways in and out of 
the English capital would be still more difficult were it 
not for her splendid traffic police. 

London “bobbies” are a fine set of men, physically 
strong and alert, though they lack the 
height of our Broadway or Fifth Avenue 
squads in New York. On the score of 
politeness and dignity they have no equals 
anywhere, and comes to “graft 
the English police asa body are 
Anyone who doubts this 
reminded of the case of the 


when it 
inquiries,” 
above suspicion 
should be 


\merican automobilist who, some years 
ago, was caught in a police “trap” on the 
outskirts of Guildford 


POLICE TRAPS 





proaches to the larger cities 
pest, Innsbruck, and Prag 

might be expected. It was interesting to 

discover a small case of graft on my recent tour in this 
well-governed country Austria demands a heavy deposit 
—over $400 


Vienna, Buda 
are better than 


for automobiles, which is returned when the 
tourist recrosses the frontier. The amount must be paid 
in gold—if the autoist has not provided himself with a 
“triptych” before leaving his own country. The land- 
lord of our Venetian hotel heard me regretting the fact 
that I had not paid the money and secured this document 
in New York and was forced to carry $420 in gold coins 
in my pockets on leaving for Innsbruck. He pressed 


a note of introduction on me. It was addressed to 





the 
Mtoe , , . er 
cmer Customs officer at the frontier post through which 
we were to pass. With this letter, he said, | need make 


‘*The Gate of Victory,’’ one of the exits of Munich, Germany 


crossing the frontier, is handed a “Steuerkarte,”’ a license 


to drive. good for one year, and with it a copy of the 


There is a wholesome fear 
Their lieu 


road rules and regulations. 
f the German police officers, the “Polizei 
tenants sometimes sit as judges, and the force has pun 
ished reckless driving so frequently that accidents ar« 


less common than in other European countries. Thi 
order to go slowly is found on the entrances to all 
the small towns, and is usually observed by the Ger 
man automobilist, who is more often than not a law 
abiding citizen. The Germans are not noted for thei1 
courtesy, but the fact remains that passing automo 
bilists invariably politely salute each other, and drivers 


A! TER apology for speeding he 
offered the officer two pounds to “let 

the matter When arraigned in 

court the next morning, he was fined ten dollars for 
speeding and three hundred and fifty dollars for at- 


drop.” 


tempting to bribe a police officer in the discharge of 
his duty 
Though there are many of these police traps in the 
f ; | 


ountry, the laws affecting the automobilist in London 


itself are lenient enough. The tail light must always b« 
kept lit after dark, but the autoist.can choose his own 
pace through the London streets, provided he does not 
drive to the public danger. There is an eight-mile limit 
through the parks, however, and here the only way to 
insure against arrest is for the automobilist to fall in 


behind a horse-drawn vehicle and stay there 




















The snowdrifts at the summit of the Pass at the frontier of Austria and Italy The Portsmouth road beyond Guildford, one of the most traveled roads out of London 











Read Your Answer in the Cars 


O Timken principles of axle and bearing construc- 


tion work out in_ practise ? 
acknowledged by the leading motor- 


These questions are natural and just. 


Are their merits 
car builders? 


You have 


read the Timken stories of axle and bearing importance 


in previous advertisements. 


You have felt, as you read, that Timken principles were right, 
that they must have proved right on many asteep hill and stony road. 


Nor did you err, for hundreds of thousands of ‘Timken-equipped 
motor-cars, pleasure and commercial, are daily demonstrating the 
worth of Timken principles and T imken construction. 


At the points of severest service—there you 
are most likely to find Timken Equipment. 


Because front axles and the bearings on their 
spindles must stand up to the tests of every day 
travel and meet the emergencies, builders of good 
cars dare not take chances at these vital points. 

On the right are listed nearly all of the cars 
using Timken Tapered Roller Bearings and 
Timken-Detroit Axles. “Among them, you will 
agree, are most of the best known and highest 
grade cars made in the country. 

All of the makes of cars listed here use 
‘Timken Bearings or Axles on one or more models, 
throughout or in part. 

To be specific, 9714 % of all these cars have 
‘Timken Bearings at the points of severest service 
—on the spindles of the front axle 





the severest shocks, 


A Timken-Detroit Front Axle for Pleasure Car 
On the spindles and bearings of the front axle are concentrated 
stresses and 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Cc 
y, THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


In addition to that, 934% of the entire list 
have Timken Axles or Bearings at all or some of 
the following points: rear axle, rear wheel bearings, 
differential and pinion-shaft bearings, transmission 
bearings, commercial rear axle and jackshaft and 
their hubs and bearings. 


Also 61}% of the pleasure cars and 7218 % 


of the commercial cars listed at the right have 
Timken- Detroit Axles, front or rear or both. 


Coming back, then, to the questions: “Do 
Timken principles of axle and bearing construc- 
tion work out in practise? Are their merits ac- 
knowledged by the leading car builders? 


You can read your answer in the cars. 


vibration of motor-car service 








Below are listed most of the cars using Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings and Timken-Detroit 
Axles, throughout or in part. 


PLEASURE CARS 


Abbott- Detroit Amplex — Atlas-Knight — 
tholomew—Buffalo Eleetrice—Cadillac—Case—Chal- 
mers—Chicago Electrice—Colby—Cole—Columbia— 
Columbus Eleetrice—Crawford—Cunningham — De- 
troit-Electric Edwards — 
Flanders—Franklin—Great Eagle (U. S. Carriage 


Diamond-T Dorris 
Co.) Haynes—Kissel- Kar — Knox Lexington— 
Locomobile — Lozier— Marion— Marmon— Mason 

Mason-Seaman Taxicab—Matheson—Maxwell Spe- 
cial- Middleby Mitchell— Moline Moon Moyer— 
National — Overland—Packard 
Peerless—P ierce- A rrow—Pope-Hartford—Premier— 


Palmer-Singer — 


Pullman—Rauch & Lang—Reo—Reo (Canada)- 
Russell (Canada)—Shaw Taxicab—Simplex—Speed- 
well—Stafford—Stanley Steamer—Stearns-Knight— 
Stoddard-Dayton—Stutz—Thomas—Tudhope (Can- 
ada)—Velie—Walker—Waverly Electric—Westcott 
—Winton—and many others. 


COMMERCIAL CARS 


Aleo Truck—American- 
Atlantic Electric—Atter- 
Bessemer 


Ahrens Fox Fire Engine- 
La France Fire Apparatus 
bury — Autocar—Avery—Baker Electric 

Bronx—Cass—Commercial Truck of America- 
Dayton Auto Truck Detroit-Electric — Dorris 
Federal Four Wheel Drive Garford 
Vehicle 
(Canada) Gramm-Bernstein— Harrison Hewitt 
(International Motor Co.)—Ice Mfg. Co. “A.I.C.” 
Kissel-Kar Knickerbocker Knox- -Lansden Elee- 


-- General 


Grabowsky — Gramm _ (Lima) Gramm 


tric—Lewis Lippard-Stewart Locomobile Lozier 
Mack (Internat’] Motor Co.)—Mais—Marathon— 
Martin — Mather Funeral Car Moeller— Mogul- 
Moore Moreland— Morgan — Oliver — Packard 
Packers—Peerless—Pennsylvania R. R.—Pierce-Ar- 
Randolph—Rapid—Reliance 
-Sampson—Schacht—Seagrave Fire 
Apparatus — Speedwell Standard 
Stewart Stewart [Iron Works 
Toledo—Transit—U. S. Truck—Universal—Velie- 
Victor — Vulean—Walker—Ward Waterous Fire 
Apparatus—Waverly Electric—Webb Fire Appara- 
tus—W ilecox—W oodworth 


row—Pope-Hartford 
Reo Rowe- 
Sternberg 


- Studebaker 


and many others. 


Best Cars in Creation 
Have a Timken Foundation 
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An A\utomobilogue “i 








by Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


Drax enegs 4 iy Rode ey Thonison 


The auto stood beside the road ~ all mournfully it stood , 
With wheels almp and sorrow wn the drooping of its hood. aan We 
“O woe is me!” it gasped and wepl ,and “Woe is me! "once more . »2 
“Unjustices of many sorts have cut me to the cove . : 


2 N 
“They take me out tohave a ride~ and suddenly, alas! ‘. 
They find that through an oversight I havent any Las. ™ 
Who gets the blame? Do they themselves? Thats how the case should be, 
But, ore the other band, they hoot and howl and curse at me. 


Pe 
Ahead of mel see a place where glass ts on the path ~ 
A puncture comes,and inst antly there 73 a ttme of Wrath. 
Lnstead of censuring the ove whose duty t’was to see, 
4” They curse the tive mare, curse the tive, and double~dash- 
aig: blank met 


As 4 


“ 7 - . - 
Trausnussion troubles will occur, unless ete they commence 


WIAs _ Bly owner exercises care and likewise common sense 5 
F ‘ as : Bet what cares he? The chitch gives owt ,and all that he 
Ca?) See 
ge Is just another chance to put the guiltiness or2 me! 





Cf Al, es 7 | " 


“Py carburetor gets choked up,a cylinder will miss ~ 
PLY owner tears his hair and yells, VW hat do you think of this?’ 
Tle yanks me with a monkey wWeench and howls aloud that he 


Tlas never seen a bunch of junk that ever egueded me! Bes oS | he 
iS \ \ hee fl ~~ A) of 
~ el e/\\ « 





6 


‘ ‘ ‘ ™ ° 
“TTe lets me skid 3 he well not feed me properly wrth oz; 

Tle overlooks the water and I then begin to boil 
And does he ther condemn himself ? Not much! In rauwcous key wih 


‘ ‘ a et 
Tle uses all Ars cuss words tn sore be-zef remarks afme. 






aa. 


” “Tish I were a horse or mule , for ther Tit get some care, 
Bat autos have to stand for all the evils they can beat’.”” 
The auto wept again and said: “There comes wy owner—~he 
Is stack becavese of his own fault. The blame will come to me”? 

















HEAVY CAR TYPE 


FISK 


Town Car Tread Tires 


For Safety and Service 





HIS tire has been successfully built in all honesty of 
purpose to meet your requirements for equipment 
which will afford safety from skidding and slipping on wet 
pavements or muddy roads. 


Knowing well the urgent 


Section of Fisk Town Car Tread demand for such protection, we were not content to rush 


A real non-skid tire of true Fisk Quality. 
Why not try one? 


Showing arrangement of rubber knobs and ridges. Note the clean-cut, 


— into the market with a “freak 
tire’ or one which served solely to tempt a customer to buy 
because of its departure from the familiar smooth tread. 


Our effort has been to actually solve the problem you have to meet in 
daily running at certain seasons. We have carefully borne in mind princi- 
ples which must be followed to insure an effective gripping surface and each 
rubber button and heavy corrugation has a real reason for the position in 
which it is placed. Our aim has been not only to furnish the non-skid ele- 
ment but to produce a casing that would have strength as well as safety. 


We do not claim the impossible for this Town Car Tread Tire. We 
do maintain, however, that it will show all the resistance to sliding 
and slipping that can be built into any tire and that in actual per- 
formance it is outdone by no other. It supplies reassuring traction and 
prevents skidding on slippery pavements. It is a most attractive tire to 
look upon and, as an equipment on any car, lends that air of com- 
pleteness and readiness for emergencies which 


every owner desires. 


The FISK Exclusive and Original HEAVY 
CAR TYPE CONSTRUCTION is particu- 
larly suited to a non-skid tire and the unusual 
strains and stresses to which it is subjected. 


This construction insures an extra layer of rub- 





ber on the tread, two breaker strips instead of 
Cross Section of Fisk Town Car Tread Tire One, and a balanced tire into which is built the 


Showing inward construction not revealed in 
exterior view of complete cas ing Note thick- . 
ness of tread, re-inforcement of side walls, ar- strongest resistance to road wear. 


rangement of fabric, etc. 


We Have Literature Describing the Entire Fisk Line Which Will 


be Mailed Free to Any One on Request. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
OF N. Y. 


Department P Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Branches in Forty Cities 
16 
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Motor ‘Transportation 


One of the Greatest Single Agencies in the Future Development 
of Large Communities 


By ROLLIN W. 


T HAS now become a platitude among writers 

on motor transportation to say that the motor 

truck has come to stay. If one will but analyze 
the following figures given us by Mr. H. W. Perry, 
Secretary of the Commercial Motor Vehicle Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers, it will be obvious that no other single new 
transportation agency has had so rapid and so healthy 
a growth as the commercial branch of the motor- 
vehicle industry. 

Motor trucks and delivery wagons have now been 
manufactured and used in the United States for fif- 
teen years. A number of companies have been making 
them consecutively for ten or twelve years. Electric 
trucks are still in use after having seen regular service 
in the brewing and express business for more than ten 
years. State registrations show about 50,000 users of 
commercial motor vehicles in this country 

(Estimates of the number of vehicles in actual serv- 
ice vary from 20,000 to 40,000. ) 


AN ENORMOUS INCREASE 


HE “wheel-tax” registrations of Chicago show that 

the number of motor trucks in that city increased 
from 788 on February 1, 1911, to 1,439 on February 1, 
1912, or an increase of 82.6 per cent in one year. The 
number of horse-drawn wagons in Chicago decreased in 
one year 3,000 

That makers are anticipating a rapid development in 
the demand for trucks is indicated by the fact that 
more than 250 companies are now offering them in the 
market. At the shows in New York and Chicago last 
winter 100 different companies displayed models of 
trucks and delivery wagons. Many new companies ar¢ 
marketing products for the first time this year. Most 
of the older companies have prepared to increase their 
output, in most cases by several hundred per cent. 
Reports from fifty companies contained in an incom- 
plete census now in progress indicate that the output 
for last year nearly equaled the production, and ex 
ceeded the valuation of all preceding years. In 10911 
fifty companies built 4,500 machines valued at $9,121,000 
as compared with 4,790 valued at $7,304,500 built prior 
to last year. 

What are the reasons for this enormous increase 
This matter demands the most careful consideration of 
every business man 

It is certain that no system or means of transporta 
tion will continue to justify the investment of large 
sums of money unless it results in economy in trans 
portation 

The conclusion is inevitable that the motor truck has 
been indorsed by the public as economical in the han 
dling of transportation in a vast number of cases 

The reason for the success of the auto truck may 
briefly be summed up in the statement that where con 
litions are favorable the auto truck will do more work 
at less cost than any other form of transportation 


WHERE CONDITIONS ARE FAVORABLI 


y OU notice that I say this is true “when the cond 





tions are favorable This is the whole pith 

matter. At the same time there must be a vast num 
Der of cases where these conditions are favorable 
Judging from the enormous number of trucks now in 
Successful operation 

Before considering the conditions which make pos 
sible the economical operation of trucks, I wish to 
€ntion some of the developments which will surely 


‘ome about in the truck business 


HUTCHINSON, Jr. 


Probably the most serious problem confronting the 
railroad companies to-day in the handling of freight in 
our large cities is the congestion of their freight ter- 
minals. The amount of freight to be handled is in- 
creasing ‘by leaps and bounds. The cost of increasing 
terminal facilities where this requires the purchase of 
additional property in the vicinity of the present ter- 
minals is in many cases almost prohibitive. The situa 
tion is rapidly becoming critical. 


A RELIEF TO FREIGHT TERMINAL CONGESTION 


WwW! AT can be done when the area of the terminal 


cannot be economically increased and when the 
volume of freight to be handled is rapidly increasing? 

These are not dreams of future conditions but are 
live problems pressing for solution to-day. It is safe 
to say that nearly everybody interested in transporta 
tion has been approached by large handlers of freight 
to assist in the solution of these problems 

Only three methods of relieving this situation are 
possible. 

1. New methods of handling freight may be devised 
to make the use of the present terminal space more effi- 
cient. This is now engaging the attention of the best 
railroad engineers and promises some temporary relief 

2. Railroad freight terminals will be established at 
This will 
longer haul necessary for the distribution of 
the freight, a condition favorable to the use of auto- 
mobile trucks 

3. Some of the 


a greater distance from the congested cities. 
make a 


short-haul freight now 


passing 





facilities for long-haul freight, the handling of which is 
so much more profitable to the railroad company. 

Companies. organized for the handling of the local 
express service by auto truck are springing up, and the 
fact that some of these companies are continuing to 
handle the business show that there is a demand for such 
service. At present most of this freight is first hauled 
by horse trucks to the railroads and again is hauled by 
horse trucks from the railroads to its final destination. 

When the auto truck is used the freight is loaded on 
the truck at the originating end and is delivered to 
its final destination without rehandling. 

Who is to handle this business? 

The teamsters who are now handling the short-haul 
work in connection with this service have an enormous 

dvantage in securing the long-haul business when 
handled by auto trucks 

A new company formed for this service must learn 
how and from where this freight is to be obtained and 
must build up a clientele 

The teamster already has the knowledge of the pres- 
ent method of handling the freight and the movers of 
the freight are already his customers. 

All automobile truck manufacturers are continually 
approached with propositions for the renting of trucks. 
This is particularly true in the case of contractors who 
are buying auto trucks for use in many places because 
they cannot rent trucks. A contractor who is doing 
work at different points in the country would much 
prefer to rent auto trucks than to buy them 

The business of renting auto trucks is carried on 
very extensively and we understand very success- 
fully in Europe, particularly in England, by men who 
in some cases are teamsters on a large scale and who 
are known as “truck jobbers.” 

TRUCKS OF VARIED" EQUIPMENT 
HE profits from the business in this country should 
logically belong to the teamster who is ready to 
handle this business : 

It is only very lately that the uses to which the 
engine on the motor truck may be put in addition to 
propelling the truck have begun to be realized 


The most common of these is the 























teams in the construction of macadam road 








through these terminals will in the future cease to be 
handled by the railroads 

This third point is very important to those interested 
in the trucking 











The day will shortly come, in fact it already here, 
when the railroad companies will be glad to be relieved 
of the handling of such short-haul freight as can be 
economically handled by automobile trucks 

\ carload of freight coming from distance of 15 
miles occupies the same space in the yards at the ter 
minal as does a carload coming to the terminal for a 
distance of 1,000 mile he cost of handling the short 
haul freight at the terminal is practically the same to 
the railroad compat is for the lor freight, and 
he « 1 ie terminal Sut he rail | 
ompa vill in t cases desire to use a terminal 


A seven-ton truck doing the work of eight mule 


use of the engine to drive a winch 
to assist in the loading and unloading 
of heavy freight 

We now have trucks equipped with 
dumping bodies, in which the dump- 
ing of the | controlled 
by the driver without leaving his 


ody may b 


seat. These bodies and the elevating 
mechanism are so designed that the 
bodies may be elevated to any destred 
point, stopped at this point, and the 
opening at the tailboard regulated 
This device is particularly useful in 
the handling of crushed stone in 
road construction. The stone may be 
spread along the road to whatever 
thickness is desired instead of hav- 








ng the spreading done by hand 
\uto trucks especis equipped are 
in use at present in connection with 
the setting of teleph me p les These 
rucks are eq with a device for 
digging the hole for the pole the hole is dug 
the pole is p ked 1 ant ¢ very i 
n in conne mn with the s ole, with the 
exception of tamping the ear i d ole, is done 

y devices driven € ¢ ( ick 
Phe e of such device I ng ray ind is 
esulting in the saving of t 1 ney in many 
nsta es 
\mong other point h 1 t t hed on ar¢ 
he followi1 There ts j ( f 
( lt é uch é eda é é 
whole truck useless. When repairs are needed on a 
truck it is not a question of whether it is possible to 
make those repair The question is what will the cost 
f the ret ¢ 
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NO H/LL TOO STEEP | 
NO SAND TOO DEEP 
, 





Cars distinguished for their comfort, 
even among the most luxurious 


They determine the weight and distribute it so that 
sidesway is reduced to the minimum and the cars 
hold the road with steadiness. 


Motor car talk this year—among owners and dealers, 
and at the shows that will dot the country between 
now and April—will bear strongly on comfort. 

And properly, for manufacturers have put forth extra 
effort to provide for the passengers’ ease. 

In this they are following in the footsteps of the 
Jackson Company; for we have devoted years 
to the development of comfortable cars. 

This phase of design and construc- 


The long wheelbases permit the fitting of bodies that 
are particularly roomy, not only in the tonneau, 
but in the front as well. 

In the seat construction, we use every device that can 
possibly help to prevent fatigue. 

The cushions are upholstered to the 





tion has always received, in the 
Jackson plant, equal considera- 
tion with the important details 
of power, strength, durability 
and smooth running that are 
the foundation stones of. satis- 
factory service. 

The natural result has been that the 
Jackson did not lag behind its 
contemporaries in the latter; 
while it did maintain an advan- 
tage in the former. 

So the Jackson has achieved a name 
for comfort, in addition to its 
reputation for engineering and 





Four full elliptic springs 
Long wheelbases 

Large wheels and tires 
Ten-inch upholstery 


Extra roomy tonneau and for- 
ward compartment 


Inclined seat cushions 
Shoulder-high seat backs 
Correct distribution of weight 


Proper relation of these de- 
tails, one to the other. 


“a rich thickness of 10 inches and 


Jackson Comfort Features slant a trifle to the rear; the 


seat backs are shoulder-high. 

If you can say with conviction, after 

ride in the Jackson, that you 

have ever ridden in a more com- 
fortable car, we will not urge 
you to choose a Jackson. 

Turning to the Jackson’s mechani- 
cal side for a moment, you find 
a highly developed unit power 
plant—silent, smooth-running, 
compact, 

The motor is long stroke, with 
enclosed valves, which you rec- 








mechanical eminence. The 
two are inseparable in Jackson cars. 

Our engineers have been trained to consider the effect 
of every mechanical detail on the cars’ riding quali 
ties ; and to design bodies of liberal dimensions. 

They specify full elliptic springs all around because 
these contribute from 33 to 100 per cent more to 
a car's riding ease than any other type. 

They give our cars long wheelbases, always keeping 
the proper proportion in relation to wheel sizes, 


ognize as the most approved 
practice; and the other chassis members have kept 
pace with the motor improvement. 


We have no desire whatever to restrict you in your 
comparison of Jackson cars. 

Go as far as you like in the matters of size, price 
and type. 

All we ask is that you see the Jackson; and give 
us the opportunity of sending you the new 


springs and weight. catalog. 
Jackson “Olympic” $1500 Jackson “Majestic” $1975 Jackson “Sultanic”— $2650 
} r cy jers, 35 horsepower; er plant; Illustrate n x +5 sepower, t pow 
rok 444 x4% 11 4X4 t 444Xx4 1 
Complete D 4 124 i " 4 table " n 
Black and kel trimn } a a ( t I 
Black a k g k 1 $2 


New York Show—Jan. 11-18 -Madison Square Garden, Space 111, Elevated Platform 
Chicago Show—Feb. 1-8~--First Regiment Armory, Space B-2, immediately to right of Michigan Avenue entrance 


Jackson Automobile Company, 1110 E. Main Street, Jackson, Mich. 
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The motor truck is destined to cut a big figure on the farm. 
This truck is carrying a 10,000-pound load of hay to market 


which is analogous to the breaking of the leg of a horse 
or the appearance in a stable of a dreaded disease like 
glanders. In other words, the auto truck can always 
“come back.” 

The handling of a machine is in many ways more 
satisfactory than the care of an animal. When the 
automobile truck is properly used and kept in good 
condition the work of the owner is done when he locks 
the door of his garage and he is a free man until it is 
necessary for him to take up his work again. On Sun- 
days and holidays his time is his own, and during dull 
times when there is litthe work to be done, he is not 
required to give to a machine the constant care and 
attention which is necessary for the proper care of 
horses. During periods of heavy work he has at his 
command a tireless machine which is not affected by 
the extreme heat of midsummer or the cold and storm 
of the winter. It may be noted here that during two 
weeks of excessive heat in July, 1911, over 1,200 horses 
died of heat in the streets of New York. The increase 
in the last few years in the cost of feeding horses is 
another powerful factor in favor of automobile trucks. 

The novelty of the motor truck in itself attracts 
attention, and will for some time continue to do so 
Signs on the sides of the trucks which are carried over 
a wide range are considered by advertising experts to 
be one of the most effective means of advertising the 
owner as a progressive and energetic man who should 
be considered in connection with the handling 











doubtedly the most important unit in the operation of a 
motor-truck system. He is in immediate charge of a 
comparatively large investment and is able to save ex- 
pense to the owner by constant attention to the way in 
which he handles almost every detail of his work, such 
as in the careful running of the truck over roads, in the 
avoiding of ruts and small obstacles, in the way in 
which he uses the brakes, in watching the operation of 
his truck, and reporting immediately to the garage fore- 
man the slightest indication of trouble. 

In general the use of an auto truck with the capacity 
of three tons or more becomes econamical when it does 
the work of from two and one-half to three double 
teams. As in any other business, success in handling 
of automobile trucks depends on good management. 

With regard to the amount of time required for the 
loading and unloading of a truck as compared with the 
time that the truck is actually running, this is not al- 
ways clearly understood, and has given rise to the gen- 
eral opinion that an automobile truck may be profitably 
used only in long-haul work. 

Many cases occur in short-haul work where by the 
use of suitable methods of loading and unloading the 
time required for these operations is very small indeed 
and the truck is running practically all the time. An 
example of this kind is when sand or crushed stone 
is loaded in the truck from a hopper in a very few 
minutes and at the end of a short haul is dumped from 
the body of the truck in a time which is practically 
negligible. In such a case short-haul work becomes to 
all intents and purposes long-haul work. 


ECONOMY OF LOADING AND UNLOADING 


HE importance of obtaining the economy which re- 

sults from quick loading and unloading has resulted 
in the appearance of many devices for this purpose, most 
common of which are the machine-driven dumping de- 
vice, the removable nest body, the jib crane mounted 
on the truck, ete. 

The main points which should be weighed by any 
one contemplating the installation of motor transporta 
tion are as follows: There is no one type of truck that 
will fit all conditions. 

Each case must first be worked out carefully to deter- 
mine whether automobile trucks should be used at all, and 
if so what type of truck and what capacity and equipment 
would be the most economical in each instance. 

The necessity of making careful studies of individual 


cases is so well recognized that the principal manu-- 


facturers of automobile trucks to-day have in their 

















A heavily loaded truck carrying tents and baggage of the 
‘‘Blue’’ army in the 1912 army maneuvers 


What companies are manufacturing auto trucks on 
a large scale and have many trucks in successful op- 
eration? 

What companies are financially strong and may be 
expected to be factors in this business for years to 
come? 

What companies have the plants and equipment neces- 
sary for the manufacture of auto trucks ‘and for the 
giving of good service to their customers? 

Go to the companies who can satisfy you with regard 
to these points and you will find them ready and willing 
to investigate your conditions and to make honest 
reports to you. 

You will find that such companies will not attempt 
to sell a large number of trucks to you irrespective of 
whether the conditions of your service warrant tt. 

You will find that, if they believe you can economi- 
cally use automobile trucks, they will try to furnish you 
as nearly as possible the exact number of units of the 
type and capacity which you can most efficiently use 

The truck manufacturers’ interest in the successful op- 
eration of any trucks which you may purchase from them 
is second only to yours. Even if it were possible for the 
motor-truck manufacturer to sell to you trucks which 
you could not use economically he could not reasonably 
expect to make such sales as would pay him in view of 
the injury which would surely result to his business. 

The truck manufacturers want your cooperation and 
your confidence, and they intend to get both. 





of freight. In these days of stiff competition 
and rapid progress the value of such adver 
tising is great. 

The question of the cost of operating auto 
trucks is purposely avoided here, for the reason 
that general figures on this subject are not very 
satisfactory, because they cannot be properly 
used in the figuring of individual cases. Many 
cases occur where the use of automobile trucks 
is not economical as compared with horse 
drawn vehicles. In some cases the electric 
vehicle should be used; in some cases the gaso 





line truck will give the most economical service 
ADAPTABILITY 


HE service to be performed in each par 
ticular case must be thoroug! 


ly under- 
stood and each separate case should be cart 
fully worked out 

As before mentioned, the operation of auto 


mobile trucks is economical where the condi 
tions are suitable and the importance of the 
effect of conditions on the cost of operation 


cannot be overestimated. Cases which seem 
to be very similar at first sight frequently 
give very different results when carefully 
worked out. 

In general the conditions which are favor 
able for the operation of an automobile truck are as 
follows: 

That it should be possible to keep the truck in service 
the greater portion of the time 

That the truck be kept loaded to its full capacity 
while in operation 

That the time used in the loading and unloading of 
the truck be small compared with the time during which 
the truck is actually running 

That no overloading of the truck be allowed 
_ That the truck be operated at normal 
fairly good roads 


speeds over 


That the handling of the truck when in the garage b 
under the care of a man who thoroughly understands 
his business. Such a man will make frequent inspe 


tions of each part of each truck and will detect faults 
when they first appear and will correct these faults 


} P . ‘ 
y making adjustments or by making simple and in- 


expensive repairs which are possible at that time \ 
Proper system of handling in a garage will also pro 
vide for the thorough overhauling of each truck at 


intervals determined by the amount of service required 
of the truck 
That the driver of the truck be carefully selected and 
trained for this work. The driver of the truck is un 
Jan, 11 








The soaring price of good horseflesh, despite 
the growth of the motor vehicle and the uncer- 
tainty of obtaining adequate animal motive 
power in the event of war, has turned the 
attention of Uncle Sam’s War Department to 
the motor trucks. During the past three sum- 
mers more or less practical tests have been con- 
ducted by the Quartermaster’s Department to 
ascertain the value of the power vehicle for 
highway as well as cross-country transportation 
of supplies of war. Much progress was made 
in this direction in the summer of 1912, when 
thirty-day tests were conducted in the Middle 
West by the Federal War Department, and 
also week tests by the “Blue” and “Red” Army 
in the New England Army Maneuvers, the con- 
ditions of the tests being practically the same as 
the old mule-power teams are required to fulfill. 





TRUCK VERSUS HORSE 


HE feed consumed by horses in this 
country is a matter that will receive 
considerable attention during the next few 





The versatility of the motor truck is in its favor; 
this picture shows a post-digging and setting 
attachment operated by the motor 


employ experts who are wholly engaged in making 
studies of the problems in transportation which are 
continually arising 

These experts are at your service. They do not claim 
to understand your business as you do, but they do 
understand the effective conditions on the cost of 
operating automobile trucks; and if you will cooperat 
with them they will make a thorough investigation of 
your transportation problems and will submit accurate 
reports on the application of the automobile truck to 
your business 

If the automobile truck may be economically used in 


your business it will surely be so used 

If the automobile truck can be so used in your busi- 
ness, the result will be a wide increase in the range 
and importance of your business and a corresponding 


increase in the profits to you 

Is it not worth your while to assist in making these 
investigations ‘ 

In taking up this matter with any manufacturer you 
should of course proceed as you would in handling any 
other matter of business 

You can easily obtain information on the following 
points with regard to the manufacture of automobile 


trucks 





years. The writer is somewhat of a farmer, 
and he knows that it takes three acres of 
land to raise sufficient produce to feed one 
horse. We cannot, or do not, eat horses, and 
they do not give milk, and therefore there is 
a constant economic waste in feeding this large quantity 
of food to an animal that can produce nothing in return, 
and that cannot work as cheaply or more cheaply than 
mechanical devices 

Such produce as cannot be made available for food 
consumption should be fed to cattle which give us our 
supply of milk and beef It is estimated that there are 
25,000,000 horses and mules in the United States, and 
if the proportion stated is carried to a conclusion it 
means that 250,000,000 persons could be fed by the 
acreage required to raise produce to feed the present 
supply of horses and mules 

It is a well-understood fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the transportation, hauling, and farm work 
by means of motor trucks at a 


ereat saving over the use of horses that do the same 


an be accomplished 


work. There is no doubt that the cost of feed will 
bring the average cost of operation down to a limit 
where the motor wagon will do the work as cheaply, if 
not more cheaply, than horses 

| predict that in twenty years 1,500,000 power driven 


vehicles will be doing the transportation of this country, 


except in isolated cases. This is at the rate of 75,000 
per year on an avcragt Surely the motor-truck in- 
dustry has some future 
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WHEN you see the Mitchell exhibit you’ll understand at once 


that our whole idea in building the 1913 Mitchell line has been to give more 
value than you get in any other car. This has been accomplished without any sacrifice 
of the fixed high standard of material and workmanship maintained in our vehicle 
plants throughout the past 78 years. Whether it is the four-cylinder 40 at $1500; the 
six-cylinder 50 at $1850; or the big seven-passenger, six-cylinder 60 at $2500, you can- 
not get as much for your money in any other car. 


The outward appearance—the proportions—of the 1913 Mitchell line—all five models—will give 
you the keenest pleasure. You will be delighted with the beautiful lines of the design; the simple 
elegance of the car in all its details; the effect of luxury given by the deep Turkish upholstery. Study 
carefully the refinement and perfection of workmanship, finish and equipment that have given the 
1913 Mitchell the name of the American-built French car. 


Something can be said here of the comfort of the Mitchell; the easy-riding that is assured by the 
long wheel base and French Belaise springs. But the biggest points of this unequalled car we'd like 
you to get for yourself at our exhibit ; the things that make it pre-eminent in its class for power and 
silence, for strength, and safety, for convenience and dependability. 


We would like you to find out for yourself how many automobiles of this price offer you the 
T-head motor, with 6 and 7 inch strokes, the extra long wheel base, complete electric lighting system 
and electric starter—each independent of the other. These are all in the Mitchell line. 


Remember, all of this has been done without any relaxation of the most rigid standard of material 
and workmanship. 


Also examine other cars carefully with the following unexcelled combination of Mitchell features in your mind: left drive and 
center control; Bosch ignition; Firestone demountable rims; rain-vision windshield; Jones speedometer; silk mohair top and 
cover; Turkish upholstered cushions; ‘Timken front axle bearings; gauges on the dash to show air pressure and oil pressure; 
gauge in the gasoline tank which shows the amount of gasoline it contains; and a portable electric lamp which also illuminates the 


instruments on the dash. 


All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, electric lighting system, and 36-inch wheels. 


Wheel Base Stroke Price F. O. B. Racine 
7-passenger Six 60 H. P. 144-in. 4% x7 in. $2,500 
2 or 5-passenger Six SO i. P. 132-in. 334 x6 in. 1,850 
2 or 5-passenger Four 40 H. P. 120-in. 4%x7 in. 1,500 


For Canadian prices and name of nearest Canadian dealer, write to us. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company, Racine, Wis. 


Branches : New York Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Kansas City London - Paris 
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LOOK back over the evolution of the 
motor car and find that the automobile 
has become such a familiar object that 

small boys no longer throw stones at it, and 
a man can stop to adjust his lights without 
being advised to get a horse. Perhaps the 
most significant illustration of the way things 
have gone is to be found in the change that 
Only a few 
years ago the professional humorist’s conmcep- 


has come over the comic papers. 
tion of an automobile was of an object that 
refused to move. In the comic press of to- 
day the automobile is an object that moves 
so fast that it always runs into a tree. The ; 
difference may be expressed in another way. 
A few years ago the comic automobile al- 
wavs stood still, and the driver, holding a 
monkey wrench, lay on his back under it 
To-day the machine is represented with its 
wheels in the air, and the driver sits dazed 
in a ditch with one of his legs in the lunch 
basket, and a spare tire around his neck. The 
manufacturers find such pictures extremely 
gratifying, because they bear out all the claims that 
have been made concerning the speed which the up-to- 
date machine is capable of developing 

I was fond of the old pictures, and it will be some 
time before | used to the new ones. The old 
spirit of romance is vanishing. Formerly the young 


TOW 


people used to elope in a touring car, and were pursued 
by papa in a taxicab that broke down at the critical 
moment. The comic artists nowadays use aeroplanes 
exclusively for their elopement episodes. Or take the 
mutual relations of the automobile and the dog. Once 
upon a time the dog was invariably scurrying from 
under the wheels of the machine in a state of extraordi 
nary panic; but in the pictures to-day the dog is inside 
the machine, by the side of his mistress, and an object 
of envy to crowds of eligible young men wearing the 
latest fall fashions and a look of blighted affection. 
Sometimes I think it is envy, and sometimes I think it 
is fear; for it requires moral courage of the very 
highest kind to be a small man sitting between a C. D. 
Gibson girl and a J. Montgomery Flagg bulldog in a 
Maxfield Parrish car. 1 miss that panic-stricken, yelp- 
ing dog, just as I miss those eloquent male legs pro- 
truding from under a stalled machine. Artists must 
have loved to draw those legs; it meant such a saving of 
time, and there was no need to bother over facial ex 
pression. I miss the pictures of that amusing class of 
pretenders who went about in dusters 

and automobile 
traveled in the subway 
my mind back to the 


veils whenever they 

They carried 
times when the 
funny men used to depict gentlemen in 
knickerbockers and golf stockings who 
never played golf. That, in turn, used 
to remind me of the people who wore 
yachting caps when they went by steam- 
boat to Coney Island. Art is long in 
letting go of an idea that has proved 
commercially practicable 


| CAN only point out at random such 

other changes as | noticed 
from day to day. A systematic treat- 
ise is not in my line. A 
German 


have 


celebrated 
already at work 


history of the au 


scholar is 
upon a monumental 
tomobile, dealing with its origins, its 
development, and its effects upon soci 


ety, the family, the cost of living, the 


public highways, national manners, 
politics, the temper of pedestrians, and 
divorce. The learned author will let 
nothing get away from him. Starting 
irom the diminutive, four-toed horse 
of Eocene times, familiarly referred to 


as Eohippus, he will trace th 
descent through the ages till it termi 
nates in the newest model 
On his way this 


equin 


automobile 


earned German will take up the wat 


horse of the Assyrians, the horse in medieval art, th 
horse in German ¢ wokery, the race horse, the horse 
ridden by the Grand Marshal of the Amalgamated Gar 
ment Workers on Labor Dey, the dark horse and the 
Wrong horse in American politics, « 

There will b special chapter on the automobile in 
Kansas The subject deserves it Ch 
world to-day holds few more gripping 
spectacles than that of the Kansas farm 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with 


the gasoline trust. The farmer has taken to 


Looking Backward 


The Influence of the Automobile Upon the ‘‘Funny Men’”’ and Things Sociological and Mundane 


By 


SIDNEY STRONG 


Illustrated by R. M. Brinkerhoff 


To-day the machine is represented with its wheels in the air 
and the driver with a spare tire around his neck 


the automobile because it has been a profitable invention 
for him from the beginning. During the early, unper- 
fected state of the automobile he made part of his liv 
ing out of it by hiring out his hauling 
purposes and collecting damages on his poultry. His 


income from these sources, supplemented by occasional 


teams for 


automobile fines as sheriff or justice of the peace, put 
him in the position where he could emerge from the 
class of the downtrodden into the class of solid citi- 


zens, aS soon as the motor car had been made prac- 


ticable. Such prejudice against the automobile as still 
persists among farmers is found entirely among the 


younger men, and is due to the fact that a motor car, 
inlike a buggy, cannot be driven with one hand. In 
the course of time this problem will undoubtedly be 
solved, and the farmer will be completely happy, except 
when he finds his feelings torn between satisfaction at 
realizing the high hopes entertained of him by William 
Allen White and regret at contributing to Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s already large income. 

\ few years ago the automobile was a novelty in 
politics. To-day, political campaigns are inconceivable 
without it. hanks to the automobile, 
hundred 


a candidate for 


Congress can travel two miles and address 


A few years ago the comic automobile always stood still and the 
driver, holding a monkey wrench, lay on his back under it 
public 


subject of high prices 


In the same time that it took him formerly 


twenty meetings on the 


and poverty 
to prove to ten thousand workingmen that he is a 
friend of honest labor, he can now prove that he is the 


stanch friend o 


f fifty thousand workingmer There are 
disadvantages, of courss \ Tammany repeater can 
now vote five times as frequently as before the automo- 
bile was perfected ind Harva dp I r has es 





mated that owing to the use of the automobile and 








telephone the average city boss is in a posi- 
tion to retire to a country estate at least ten 
years earlier than he formerly could hope to, 
even with the utmost persistence and indus- 
try. But, on the whole, the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages. Take woman suf- 
frage, for example. Many an old-fashioned 
citizen who would have been shocked to see 
a woman speaking from the tail of a cart 
finds it quite a different thing to have woman 
demand her rights from the back seat of a 
tonneau. Such a citizen would probably be 
led to think that if the horseless wagon has 
proved a convenience, the new woman might 
also prove a convenience. There is no use in 
scoffing at the association of ideas. 

\nd that is the case with municipal gov- 
ernment; where would we be without the 
automobile? Since the adoption of the motor 
car by the city departments, it is estimated 
that there has been an increase of three hun- 
dred per cent in the efficiency of the book- 
keeping bureau in the comptroller’s office, the 
bureau of marriage licenses, the weather bureau, and 
the management of the foundling asylums 

[ can only touch upon the important part that is 
now played by the automobile in science, literature, and 
art. The automobile is now a recognized part of the 
unofficial curriculum in most of our universities, coming 
immediately after football and just ahead’ of the glee 
club. 

The student of sociology who runs a car is in a po- 
sition to supplement his classroom work by a personal 
study of Rathskeller and billiard-room conditions in our 
largest cities. The growing popularity of the automobile 
in medical circles is attested by the perceptible increase 
in doctors’ fees. The stage villain who formerly wore 
a dress suit and cape overcoat and smoked a cigarette, 
nowadays wears a duster and leather cap; the heroine, 
needless to say, is as fair and spotless as ever. Play- 
wrights were formerly compelled to put their male stars 
into a business suit in the first act and into evening 
dress for the rest of the play, thus creating a certain 
effect of monotony. The automobile coat has made pos- 
sible the revival of the four-act play, since the coat can 
be removed in the second act, leaving the villain in 
boots and goggles. 

I cannot leave this subject without a word of trib- 
ute to the role of the 
It is a 


taxicab in modern society. 

speak 
The advantages of 
a college education can never be fully 
appreciated until a man has tried to 
out the legal fare from the thea- 
tre to his home on a rainy night. And 
that is one of the charms still left to 
travel Cathedrals and old 
masters are very much alike all over 
Europe, but the language on taximeter 
different in 


subject upon which few 


without emotion 


people can 


hgure 
foreign 


clocks is every country, 
and thus supplies an entrancing sub- 
ject of study in which the greater part 
of the time allotted to Berlin or Brus- 
sels may be agreeably passed 


HERE was once a traveler who dur- 

ing a two weeks’ stay in Paris had 
completely 
his hotel to every point of interest 
in the city, such as the Moulin Rouge, 
the Bal Bullier, the Café d’Harcourt, 
the Quat’z-Arts, the Folies-Bergére, 
etc. He could always tell beforchand 


what the charge would be, to a centime; 


mastered the taxicab fares 
from 


but that was on condition that he kept 
his eye on the clock 
to the Bal 


the window to see 


Once, on his way 
Tabarin, he leaned out of 
President Falliéres 
ride by, and, when he turned back, the 


1 


clock had gained four and a half francs 


on him Thereafter this disappointed 

traveler used to assert that while the shortest distance 
between two points has been defined by Euclid, the long- 
est distance between two points may be easily ascertained 
by taking a motor cab. He also used to complain that 
the law in fixing the scale of prices for taximeters has 
failed to take nto a unt the difference of weight ili 
passengers Thus la f 
large, muscular passenger 
timid one If the small 

‘companied by a lady 

ird ] e depends ¢ 
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MOON 48 Raceabout 





1913 MOON 48 Torpedo 
Completely Equipped, $1985 


Powerful T-head motor—long wheelbase, 121 inches, 
allowing exceptionally roomy and luxurious bodies 


Electrically cranked and lighted 


‘ The MOON Elec- 
No Experiment, Cranking and 
Lighting System is an original product, developed 
after years of experiment by the combined engineer- 
ing forces of tha MOON Motor Car Company and 
the Wagner Electric Mfg. Company. The latter 
company is the largest maker of small motors in 
the world, and enjoys the reputation of producing 
some of the finest electrical apparatus in America. 


Spins freely at zero— {238 
and experiments these engineers frequently refrig- 
erated the engine to zero, tightening it up so that 
it was practically impossible for any man in the 
laboratory to crank it by hand. Even under these 
conditions the engine was freely spun by the 
Electric Cranker. 


92 Revolutions a minute 


is assured on the coldest mornings. This means 
that the MOON Electric Cranker has enormous 
reserve power. Merely pushing a button starts the 
motor. When the engine picks up, the system auto- 
matically reverses, charging the battery without 
further attention. There is ample power for all the 
lights —in the storage battery. 


° are required to connect 
On ly 2 wires the ating unit with 
the storage battery, and the system is so simple that 
it makes no difference how these wires are connected 
up. There are no instruments on the dash, and no 
switches. The entire controlling mechanism is in 
the starting unit, which weighs but 60 pounds 
— this is remarkable. 


The same high engineering standards control every detail of Moon construction 


1913 MOON 48 is furnished in all types of bodies, 
and is completely equipped in every detail 


MOON Motor Car Company 


4414 North Main Street 


Saint Louis, 


ry. 





U. Ss. A. 

















M 
completely equipped, $1985 


OON 48 Brougham Coupe 
completely equipped, $2250 





MOON 48 Roadster 





completely equipped, $1985 
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The Electric Vehicle in America 


It Has Proved Its Great Usefulness and 
Its Future Is Limitless 


By THOMAS C. MARTIN 


electric automobile, 
a pleasure vehicle, 


HE man interested in the 

either as a commercial or 

looks to the coming years with optimism and 
confidence. 

The extent to which the electric delivery wagon and 
truck have made good in the various:branches of in- 
dustry can be inferred from various lists published last 
spring, showing that a famous jewelry house in New 
York had twenty-one of them in operation, some of 
them having been in use ten years; that the two largest 
express companies had in operation nearly three hun- 
dred; that a St. Louis brewery had a fleet of over fifty 
trucks, a New York brewery forty-eight, and another 
that dry-goods stores employing 


seventy-two ; were 


per 
Fain 
> \ Ve 





this year 1911. When we come to the use of 
pleasure vehicles the prospect is simply unlimited. It 
seems but yesterday that the writer, with that versatile 
pioneer, Isaac L 


over 


Rice, jolted over the holes in the pave- 
ments of New York’s streets in the only electric vehicle 
then in America, and with him wondered when there 
would be a thousand. The number to-day is up in the 
scores of thousands, with an annual output which ap 
parently bids fair for some time to equal the gross 
number already in use 

Take, for example, Denver, where there is already 
one electric pleasure vehicle to every 217 inhabitants. 
Possibly this fair “saturation,” although 
even better records might be shown. ~The local central- 
station and Electric Light 
Company, has made rates to private garages on the 
off-peak basis of $5 minimum monthly charge plus 4 
cents per kilowatt hour over and above the minimum, 
with a IO per cent discount. ‘Peak charging” raises 
the minimum to $7.50 per month. For public garages 
the rates are about 3 cents, with discounts based upon 
quantity. Early in 1910 the company 
established a department of 
hicle and _ storage-battery 


represents a 


system, the Denver Gas 


electric-ve- 
engineering, 
which has since done much to standardize 
garage educate the 
equipment, assemble and 


practice, users 11 


proper car of 
utilize cost data, and promote cooperation 
among dealers. The#ompany sells no ve- 
hicles directly, and maintains impartiality 
between the competitive makes in its ter 
ritory. An attractive monthly publication 
is mailed free to all 
and commercial electric 


owners of pleasure 
cars and to local 
merchants owning and operating gasoline 
vehicles and trucks 


or horse-drawn 


THE ELOQUENCE OF FIGURES 


N JUNE, 
mercial and four 


tric passenger or pleasure vehicles in the 


1910, there were three com 
hundred and eighty 


1 
elec 





An electric roadster able to go one hundred miles at twenty-five electric 


miles an hour without recharging 


them by the 
ment was 


and that the United States Govern 
them for use in the Philippines, 


handling of 


score, 
acquiring 
for navy yards, and for the 
years ago there 
troit, 


mail. Two 


only five electric trucks in De 
but last April one hundred and twenty-five 


automobile 


were 
wert 
produc 


in service center of 


in tl 
tion, most of them with a two-ton rating 


lat great 
In Chicag 
within practically the same period the number of ele 
four | 


tric trucks has increased Bun 
ompany has r¢ 


dred. The ( 


from eighty-one to 
Edison ( 
fitted its largest garage so that it will take care f three 


mmonwealth 


} ; 
hundred commercial and pleasure vehicles at one time 


Last June over two hundred electric commercial ve 


| . f 
hicles were undet hicago and undelivered 


There and elsewhe re during 
vehicles sold trucks to the 


yrder in ( 


I91I one dealer in electric 


city, which now has fifty-seven commercial 
vehicles in service or on order and 
it hundred and fifty or pleas 


passenger 
ure vehicles of the electric type in serv- 


ills for 


venue of about 


vehicle demand on the central station 


hours, 


ice. The 


2,160,000 kilowatt yielding a re 


$64,800 per year. Repeat orders are coming in, and the 


estimated increase in the next two years is 300 per cent. 
work, 


In Memphis, 
of that 


Tenn., progressive 


hundreds 


fairly typical 


undertaken in of cities all over the 


Union, has been done \ year ago there was not a 
single garage in the city where an electric could be 


\ considerable 


constantly in need of 


housed number of antiquated machines 


were in use, repair, repre 


senting 


a source of annoyance and expense to their owners 
Finding that the advers« mditions were causing a 
decrease in the number of electric cars in service, tl 

Memphis Consolidated Gas and _ Electr Company 
opened a garage, in 11 wn name and under its own 





Otal ot $oQS81.090 
York City during the 
ending June 30 gi2, the 


number of such vehicles in 


In eNew 


year 


creased 35 pet nt. In St 
Louis the entral station 
revenue, from charging the 
batteries t SI 1 vehicles 
has increased a ent 


The ‘‘short-haul’’ commer- 
cial business is where the 
electric is getting its strong 
grip, and for city work it 
Seems impossible that there 














can be any superior 
Jan 11 ; p 


management, exclusively for electric vehicles. The com- 
pany established fixed charges for its service as follows: 


Full service, per month...........-..- ivede £i6@bS 6 vate cae eee $25.00 
Full service less delivery, per month..............ceceeeceececes 20.00 
Vehicle care and oiling, per month.... POET oe Tee Pere a 10.00 
Battery care, per month............. pascwndios Se06 0.0 Eves Vine cove *a00e 
po ee ee ee eg Sen ae ee 20.00 
Charging energy on above contracts, per kw. hr... 2.2.0... ...006 cenceees 0.05 
Charging energy (no contract, $1 minimum), per kw. hr................ 0.10 
Dead storage, per month.............. ioe - Sas Chew 604 édmawawan Veeee 7.50 
Fe nL NT Ey ob 6 accice ts 0's554 vets vanes cs eesuneeedaeeen 12.50 
ee RS ee BT EN co's id ds 6 y 0.0-oe Pendhed UELSdS b60 he Deere 1.00 
Single wash, night.. TEV C RTE CCU Te reer eT Ce 0.75 
re er ee ny ME NN ao sca adWasdaedewe soceedeakaaeeaeen 0.7 
SUD GH OE ORION 6h. 5 vei vcs n00 ch 6:560tendns ben besessdwss daueve 0.25 


In eight months after opening this garage the com- 


pany was forced to increase its floor area from 6,500 

















In Denver there is already one electric pleasure vehicle 
to every 217 inhabitants 


square feet to 11,500 square feet. It now has twenty-six 
charging plugs and a daily energy consumption load of 
It is charging eleven commercial 
All but two of the 
commercial machines have been placed in service since 
Such striking when 
the multiplier is 6,000 central station systems, available 


over 600 kilowatt hours 
vehicles and thirty-four pleasure cars 
the garage was opened data aré¢ 
all over the country to do the same thing proportion- 
And this is being done in 
many places at a much more rapid rate than at Memphis 


ately to population served 


COST OF OPERATION 


7 HE Commonwealth Edison 
h thirty electric | 


with rty vehicles 


Company of Chicago, 


then in commission, 


made a report for the three years ending December 31, 
1911 The average cost shown by elaborate analysis 
was 25.2 cents per car mile The company has aban 
doned the purchase of horses, and early in the cur 
rent year had sixty-eight electric vehicles in operation 


he central-station company is a natural pioneer in its 


own field of automobile work, for the machines can de 
iver incandescent lamps, carry meters, haul line-con 


ruction material, assist in inspection and maintenance 


1 





« tion help to thaw out frozen pipes, repair circuit 
ge, give special demonstrations f street-lighting 
ects ven keep a free fan running in sultry 
( er at the home of some sick person. An example 
1 mergen k is shown in the di made 
] S ng | ie Day QO.) Power and I Com 
pany at Trotwood, a little vn u ie plac 
that automati shiers come from. Desiring 
{ eet-lighting tract mpany sent over its 
0o-pound electric truck, and this fed the 75-w 
series tungsten lamp n¢ » at a stree ne 
is well t had whole power plant ick of it 
The company got 25-year franchise, a 10-year light 
Q ntract, and vater-pumping order thrown in for 
1 mi ! many 
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$8 5() Your Car at Your Price $90 
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Your car—serviceable above all; roomy, graceful, distinctive. Eager to 
work hard and able to stand it; mechanically right—with /ong stroke 
motor, multiple disc clutch, full floating rear axle, platform pear epreney, 


left- hand drive and center control. 


The Detroiter motor, 25 h. p., ball- 


bearing throughout, is a special design of extraordinary power on any 
speed. ‘Ihe rear spring suspension 1s full platform, shock absorbing. 
Brakes are of tremendous grip. The rear axle, full floating, is doubly am- 
plein sustaining powerand houses a broad geared pinion that cannot fail. 


Your The first cost is right; and the low 
Price after-cost is one of the biggest points 

in the Detroiter’s favor. One gallon 
of fuel=20 to 25 miles; one quart of lubricant= 
75 miles; tire wear is minimized because axles stay 
true and tires are more than ample for the weight. 


Standard Model A costs $850. It 
is completely equipped, having top 


with Presto curtains and dust cover; 
wind shield; gas and oil lamps; generator; tire 
and repair tool kit and jack; horn. 


For $900, the Detroiter offers you in 
addition the following: 
Standard Model A-1— 
Prest-o-Lite tank; gas and oil lamps; 
quick detachable demountable rims; 


Stewart Speedometer, Model 26; tire 
irons; robe rail. 


Standard Model A-2— 


Electric light equipment (Exide battery, 
combination side and tail lamp; two 
large electric headlights); quick detach- 
able, demountable rims; Stewart Speed- 
ometer, Model 26; tire irons; robe rail. 


Road- | The Detroiter Roadster is in two 
models, equipped as models A-1 and 
ster A-2. The price is $900. Its most re- 
markable feature is the enclosed, rain-proof, dust- 
proof rear deck with two compartments, ample to 
hold a pair of inflated tires and the biggest suit- 
case made. No tag ends anywhere. ‘One of the 
handsomest cars made regardless of price. 


New catalog of all Detroiter 
models is just off the press. 
Write to us or to our nearest 
distribucor for your copy. 


Briggs-Detroiter Company 471 Holbrook Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














Principal Distributors 
for the United States 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Detroiter-Baltimore Company 
BOSTON, MASS 

Andrews-Dykeman Company 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 

Illinois Automobile Company 
DETROIT, MICH 

Barber Motor Sales Company 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 

J. R. Overstreet 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


E. M. Holme 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA 

Dixie-Detroiter Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Southwest Motor Company 


LOS ANGELES, CAI 
Y.R. Del Valle 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Inter-State Motor Car Co 
MILW AUKEE, WIS( 
Oakland-W isco Motor Compar 
MINNEAPOLIS Test 
Brice Auto Company 
NEW YORK CITY 
K. C, Pardee 
OMAHA, NEBR 
Ir. G. Northwall Compa 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Detroiter-Philadelphia Compa 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


pear Auto Company 
PORTLAND, ORI 
H. L. Keats Auto Compa 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 
F. R. Luescher, I 
r. LOUIS, MO 
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station large 


have 


of the larger central companies 
“feets” of electrics in service. 

Some special fields quite recently, beyond the realm 
of contemplation, also are being cultivated by the elec- 
tric vehicle. One of these is that of the rural and agri- 
cultural districts. Of the 30,000,000 horses and mules 
in the United States, about 90 per cent are employed 
on farms, which thus get the most inefficient form of 
motive power the world knows, except it be that of 
men, for manual farm labor costs eleven cents per hour 
and animal only eight. But eight is bad enough, for 
mechanical energy costs much less, and electrical energy, 
especially from water power, can be had at from five cents 
downward to one cent per horsepower hour. To-day hun- 
dreds and thousands of farms in this country are there- 
fore adopting electric power, and this in turn is direct- 
ing attention to the electric automobile for haulage to 
market and many other purposes. The Boston Edison 
Company, with a service area of over 600 square miles, 
embracing much rural and agricultural territory, now 
has an electrical circus traversing these regions full of 
devices thac can be operated from its circuits—milkers, 
churns, silo and feed cutters, hay hoists, pumps, wood 
cutters, while electric trucks illustrate what can be done 
under all the normal conditions of farm life. 


THE ELECTRIC IN CITY LIFE 


HERE are many special departments of work in 

urban life into which the electric vehicle is rapidl: 
fitting itself just as the gasoline has done, such as hauling 
garbage, street sprinkling, inspection, police service, and 
fire duty. It is perhaps not appreciated how far the 
electric vehicle has already gone in these respects, both 
here and in Europe. As an example may be cited the 
experience of the Fire Department at Springfield, Mass., 
which has a variety of electrical equipment. Its ladder 
truck carries a total length of 325 feet in ladders and 
a crew of seven men, and has four three-horsepower 
motors and 80 cells of 17-plate battery, the truck 
weighing complete ten tons and making fifteen miles at 
The truck has a guar 
miles per hour on 


full speed on a single charge 
anteed maximum speed of twenty 
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The One 


By EDWIN BALMER 


Illustrated by George Wright 





UST-dimmed and fume-spuming, car No. 8 gat- 

ling gunned by on its sixteenth lap. Two more 

than half of the twenty-eight long, nine-mile 
triangles for the continental road race trophy were fin- 
ished for three cars. 
started still were running; but engine trouble, tires, bad 
driving, lack of 
them back. Three only were running on the sixteenth 
round, of which ricocheting, tiger-striped No. 8 now 
was running third. But big “Happy” Hinman, as the 
world already had been told by the telegraph senders 
sputtering before us in the grand stand, was driving 
the race of his life; he was closing up on the leaders 
and the probability that each time he passed us would 
be the last was greater with every lap. 

“Come on! Come on! Go on! Go-o-on!” 

He’s coming again! He’s all right! | 
can still see him 


Five others of the fourteen which 


nerve, and a few accidents had put 


“He’s safe! 
sa-afe!” 

The alert, brown-haired girl, flushed and with blue 
eyes burning in triumph, was on her feet in her place 
in the row ahead of me and three seats to the right 
The dark-haired, quiet girl, with pale cheeks glowing 
only in a bright, rose-colored patch, stood in her place 
in the row behind me and three seats to the left, watch 
ing with her big, dark eyes the turn in the road round 
which No. 8 had disappeared. 


THER cars leaped out from the woods down in the 
other direction, caromed up from the road in their 
bursts of dust and burnt-oil haze. But 
glanced toward them only if they seemed to be gain 


Ing 


girls 


those 


; each time the man with the megaphone raised his 


reat 


great horn to his lips to announce the time of a lap, 
the cause of a car stopping or a disaster, both looked 
again to the point at which No. 8 had vanished, or, if 

Was nearly time 


Stz ee rt 
ared to he 


for the car to be around again, they 
ypening in the trees on the other side 
where the car would first appear 

; (nd so complete was each one’s absorption in No. 8 


that neither yet noticed the ‘attention of the other 


] 

1 
n he had made them known to me, had 
said they had not met He 
race for herself | 


Hinman, wh 





wished each to watch the 
, in between, was to watch them 

I grew up with her,” he said as he 
out to me 


pointed one 
“Sometimes I think I can never care about 


anyone else. But then I met her,” he said, indicating 
the other ‘and her times I believe she’s the only one 
can make really to care S uu tell me what to do 
+M going to drive this race—not so much to win either 











a level roadway. The combination wagon carries a 40- 
gallon chemical tank, 200 feet of chemical hose, and 
1,000 feet of regular fire hose. It is driven by four 
three-horsepower motors and weighs seven tons, hav- 
ing a speed guarantee of thirty miles an hour. Its 
battery equipment is the same as that of the ladder 
truck. On a 12 per cent grade, it has made a 
measured speed of twelve miles an hour. On a test 
run the ladder truck ascended a 12 per cent 
at a speed of eight miles per hour. 


grade 
Three new elec- 
trically driven hose wagons were ordered last year by 
the city authorities, in spite of the vigorous competition 
of local gasoline machine manufacturers having a strong 
foothold in the city. The cost of energy for the first 
month’s service was only $3.78, and for the second 
month $7.77, the rate being about three cents per kilo- 
watt hour. The initial cost of the motor-driven ladder 
truck was about $12,000. A first-class horse outfit costs 
about $5,500, but the annual cost of operation by horses 
is far greater than by electricity. Three horses cannot 
be maintained in a condition necessary for fire-depart- 
ment service on less than $1,000 per year.. The cost of 
shoeing horses with the best rubber pads is at least $4 
per month. The cost of electrical energy is noteworthy, 
and even if a life of only a single year should be ob- 
tained from the battery, there would still be a margin 
of nearly 100 per cent in favor of electricity. The 
electric-vehicle equipment can be handled more rap- 
idly and safely 
acceleration is possible, a higher average of speed can 
be maintained, and there are many incidental advan- 
tages. 

It is needless to say that there is a constant evolution 


on the streets than horses, quicker 


of new types of electric vehicles, both commercial and 
pleasure, approximating steadily toward a never-attained 
ideal of perfection, for in electricity the standards can- 
not “stay put.” Last September, in the street parade of 
old cars given by the Chicago Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation, one electrical manufacturer had fourteen ma- 
chines in line, showing his evolution since 1896, when 
Now 


an electric car can make over 100 miles on one charge 


the pioneer in a similar parade made 12 miles. 











as to know for certain which 


of ‘em, you understand, 
one I should win.” 

At the edge of the trees from which the cars ap- 
peared on their way to the stretch before the grand 
stand, the soldier on watch waved his big red flag, the 
bugles blew “Car Coming,” and a great green car scur- 
ried out from the trees and behind it, so close that they 
seemed to come together, another. 

The green car bore a figure upon its radiator, more 
gigantic each second 

“Tt’s Donnet in No. 6!” The crowd shrieked its de- 
light at the driver and the car which had been running 
second. “And Hinman in No. 8 trying to pass!” 

“Take the side of the road! You can make it! Don’t 
let him hold you back! Oh, come o-on!” The girl on 
my right was upon her feet, all passion, all daring with 
him in No. 8 The driver of No. 6 was not turning 
out to permit the overtaking car to pass. He was try 
ing for a few seconds more to deny the necessity 


” 


“Don’t try to pass him now!” I made out the sup 


plication from the other side. “Wait just a second! 


The road’s wider there!” They were almost to the 
wider, oiled, and smoothed racing way reaching before 
the stands 

But Hinman did not wait. With a squirt and scatter 


1f pebbles, a yellow explosion of dust from under his 
wheels, he swung far to the side of the road. He top 
pled far over and then his wheels bit 
No. 6, in the middle of the 


perate spurt to avoid the pass; but No. 8 went 


slipped; but 


road, tried by a more des 


1 


swung in ahead green car, and cannonaded int 


‘Go on now! G n!” the girl on my 


him the ecstasy of her share.in his triumph 
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The writer has a machine which over two years ago 
made over 107 miles around New York on one 
charging, with many miles still to go if called on. A 
man in Oklahoma has a machine for which he claims 
nearly double that record. But the long Haul is possible, 
and if so, why should not some one—everyone—make it ? 
The “short-haul” commercial business is where the elec- 
tric is getting its strong grip, and for city work it seems 
impossible that there can be any equal or superior, what- 
ever may be the basis of comparison. There, too, in 
the city is the supreme appeal of the pleasure electric 
vehicle for women, for doctors, for an infinite range of 
social service. And the variety of vehicles offered is 
also infinite—tiller steer, wheel steer, chain drive, gear 
drive, open body, closed body—and now machines in 
their life, as well as in their performance, emulate 
the best of the gasoline rivals. 


EVIDENCES OF FAITH 


HE electrical men have the faith which moves moun- 

tains, and every day the evidences accumulate of 
their intention to conquer in this illimitable domain. A 
sign of the times is the campaign waged during the past 
year by the Electric Vehicle Association of America to 
secure public attention. Many of the electric-vehicle 
manufacturers have advertised liberally ; and some of the 
central stations, such as that in Boston, have not hesi- 
tated to spend as much as $100,000 a year in education 
of the public through the advertising columns of the 
daily press. But the association has gone beyond this, 
and Mr. Frank W. Smith, chairman of one of its com- 
mittees, reports spending subscriptions from the mem- 
bers of over $40,000, in general but carefully directed 
publicity aimed at “prospects” of one kind and another, 
in the common cause for the common good. Of this 
amount from 1o1 contributors, 58 per cent came from 
central stations, 11 per cent from vehicle manufacturers, 
31 per cent from makers of accessories. So effective 
has been the campaign that it is now proposed to 
spend at further effort this year. 


least $50,000 in a 


Could anything express more strongly the belief in 
the electric vehicle and its future? 
OPE 
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“He made it!” The other on my left gazed after 
him in thankfulness, the look in her eyes of a soul saved 
from torment. 

“Eighteenth lap for car No. 8!” the announcer bawled 

“Seven minutes, twenty- 
The fastest lap yet timed! 
now running second, having a minute less 
which it just passed.” The 
yrder, a half minute between 

leading the 


at us through his megaphone 
five and six-tenth seconds 

Car No 8 
elapsed time than No. 6, 
cars had been started in 

each “Car No 7 1S stil] 
this lap forty-seven seconds ahead 


started only thirty seconds ahead.” 


ape t the nineteenth lap N 78S lead was cut down 
to forty seconds, only ten actual running time ahead 


\t the twentieth round the 


race, being on 
»f No. 8 and having 


difference 


was but thirty- 











five seconds—five seconds difference in time elapsed 
is they boomed by the stand not half a mile apart, in 
lain t of each other, with No. 7’s mechanician 
‘king ba is he useles pumped oil, and No. 7’s 
lriver—W olton—skewing like a lunatic into the turn 
th his neck for sale, and Hinman, a madman amuck 
it the driving wheel No. 8 ter him 
On iwain, a , W somehow got around 
ill sma re rds, for the ra eS, 10F the course 
similar uurse in the world. But the new 
( l Vas smasned eT e it could be 
announced, wl Hinman projectiled by just thirty-two 
ind one-tenth seconds be So Wolton lowered that 
mark by one second and a half on the next lap, yet once 
nore Hinm 9 No. 8 sa d into the stretch 
in¢ econds behind No. 7 
unning ae ‘ : tut then. when the red 
flag wa Q W n the other side 
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HE more you know about the 

automobile — the more _ reasons 

you find for choosing a Marmon. 
It was the first American car to use 
side door and cast aluminum body con- 
struction, three point suspension, straight 
line shaft drive, positive force feed oiling 
through hollow crank shaft, pressed steel 
rear axle construction, double brakes on 
rear wheels, and many other features, 
now used in other high class cars. In 
the perfection of the best features of 
automobile construction as well as in 
their origin the Marmon stands foremost. 


Complete information concerning the 
Marmon °32” and the Marmon Six, 


on request. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


Indianapolis weab ened F057 Indiana 


SIXTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURING 
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again, and the bugles blew “Car Coming!” and No. 7 
shot into sight, and everyone was standing and lean- 
ing to see how much more No. 8 had closed up, no 
second car came! The quarter mile, the half, the mile 
from the wood, No. 7 made alone, No. 8 not yet in sight. 
Wolton crossed the timing line in the same time as the 
last lap and went on to the turn, his mechanician look- 
ing back and shouting to him. 

Everyone remained standing, silent or whispering in 
the suspense. Still ‘no car appeared in the opening 
under the trees; the soldier with the red flag stood 
motionless; the bugles were quiet; only the telegraph 
instruments upon the pine table before the announcer, 
which brought word of disaster in other parts of the 
course, began clicking. 


HE telegraph operator was writing, the man with 

the megaphone watching him. Slowly he lifted his 
horn; but before he could speak the brown-haired girl 
broke the suspense, confidently. 

“There’s something happened to block him. Or he’s 
had engine trouble! That's all!” 

The possibility that Hinman might have failed or that 
accident could have hurt him did not master her. I looked 
toward the dark-haired girl with the big, wide eyes. 

“Tf he’s only not killed!” I saw her white lips form 
the whispers rather than heard them. “If he’s only not 
killed—that’s all I ask!” 

“Car No. 8,” the megaphone man began, “threw a 
tire on the first turn on the other side of the course, 
and, keeping on without slowing, Hinman—” 

The roar from the stand drowned his voice. At the 
end of the trees the red flag waved violently, as it 
would wave for only one car; the bugles blew; and 
out from under the shadow of the trees a wild, tiger- 
striped car, bearing its great 8 upon the radiator, 
plunged toward the pits before our stand, running on 
three bare rims, with a tire only on one forward 
wheel, Hinman holding the car grimly to the road, his 
mechanician with both hands 
above his head signaling their 
repair men. 

“No. 8 is stopping at the pits 
for tires!” the announcer tried 
to make himself heard above the 
applause. “It threw a rear tire 
at the first turn, and the other 
rear and one front at the second turn, but made the 
round in eight and one-half minutes!” 

“Oil! Give him oil, gas, and water!” I heard the 
frantic reminder from the girl on my right to the men 
screwing on three tires at once. “Give him oil and 
gas so he won’t have to stop again, and get him away!” 
Car No. 6, which he had passed by wearing it down 
second by second in each lap, spun by Hinman in the 
pits and dashed triumphantly on. “Let him get away 
and—afler them!” 

“Oh, don’t let him start again now! It’s almost over 
and he’s too far behind. He'll kill himself if he tries to 
catch them now!” It was the appeal from the other side 

“A-ah-h! They’ve got him off! Now—after them!” 

The churning cloud of white smoke under the rear 
wheels told that No. 8 had taken oil and, surely, gaso 
line and water, as well as new tires. It was at the turn 

and now out of sight. But minutes 
No. 8 went by, had been lost—minutes on the twenty- 
swinging in ahead third lap of the race, with but five 
of the green car more—forty-five miles—in which to 
and cannonaded regain them. Yet Hinman was driv- 


into the stretch ing to do it. 
in second place Setting a new record upon that 
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round to smash 

by seconds in 

the next, he ‘‘Don’t try to pass!’’ I heard 
got back half the anguish of the girl to my 
a minute in two left. ‘‘Pass him! Oh, get 
laps from No. by him! Beat him in!’ 1 
6; upon the got it from the other side 
next circuit— 
the twenty- 
sixth—he again 
passed No 6 
and was run 
ning second. 
He had gained 
upon No. 7 also, 
but Wolton was 
still minutes 
ahead. He had 
run without a 
stop, and there 
were but two 
laps left as No. 
8 burst from 
the trees and 
crossed _ the 
timing mark 
for his fastest 
lap. 

“Drive care- 
fully! Oh, you 
can save your- 
self, and you're 
second now! 
You can’t catch 
the other! 
You'll only kill yourself!” I heard the protest from my 
left first this time; but then I got the other’s admonition. 

“Go on now! Go on and you can beat him! He 
hasn’t stopped yet, so he'll have to! For oil anyway. 
Now’s when he’ll have to 
stop! Go on, and you can 
beat him!” 

Hinman was around the 
turn away from us. A 
couple of the other cars, 
still running but no longer 
in the race, passed us; but 
no one looked at them. The 
girl on my-.right, who had 
just cried No. 8 on, was 
standing upon her chair; 
so also, to get first possible 
sight of Hinman, the pale 
girl with deep eyes and 
with little white fist con 
vulsively clenched, was on 
her chair and staring. 

No. 7, of course, came 
first into sight; but, as it 
cleared the trees, the 
mechanician had both arms 
in the air, signaling the pits. 

“Oil! Oil and gas! He’s 
got to stop! And _ there’s 
one lap left!” I observed 
the wild triumph upon my right, and, looking at the 
other girl’s face, I saw she knew what this meant for 
the last lap. 

For Wolton stopped at the pits. Needing only oil 
and gasoline, he did not stop long, not so long as Hin- 
man had to. Yet No. 8 was closing up so fast that 




















Hinman was in sight as No. 7 was getting away; and 
we knew, as Hinman came down the stretch as the 
flag fell for the last lap, that he had seen No. 7 ahead 
and knew it was possible to win. 

“Cars Nos. 7 and 8 are now on their twenty-eighth 
and last lap!” the announcer confirmed as we waited. 
“Car No. 7, having been started a half minute ahead 
of No. 8, must finish thirty seconds ahead to win. It 
left the pits fifty-two seconds before No. 8 passed!” 


— WE waited. Other cars came out from the trees, 
\7 but no one cared for them. The soldier with the flag 
had ceased to wave for them; the bugles waited. We 
watched, all standing on chairs» now, to see the first 
of the two cars come out from the trees, and to see 
how close the other could be. There was a silence, so 
complete that, after the other cars had gone by, we 
could hear beyond the trees the far-off, faint clatter 
of motor exhausts. 

“Two cars—two cars together! I can hear them 
both!” 

The soldier with the flag was waving it across and 
across; the bugles pealed and were lost in the cry from 
the crowds down the course. ~ 

The cars were coming, and they were coming to- 
gether! 

The radiator bearing the 7 
behind it, that it was pressing the other to give room 
to pass as they shot into sight, came No. 8! 

At once, I saw, the situation flashed to both girls. 
Hinman already had won the race. Unless he drove 
that last mile so madly that he wrecked his car before 
he brought it across the finish, there was no way 
for him to lose. He was directly behind the car 
upon which he had a half-minute’s advantage. Still 
he drove on to pass it, steering out to the side of 
the road where it was narrow and steep before the 
stretch 

“Don’t try to pass!” I heard the anguish of the girl 
to my left. “You don’t need to! Oh, you’ve won— 
anyway !” 

“Pass him! Oh, get by him! Beat him in! Oh, 
come on!” | got it from the other side. And Hinman 
came. Again, at the same narrow place where he had 
passed No. 6, he turned out, his wheels squirting up 
gravel and slipping from the side of the road. He 
seemed to be turning over, but somehow—the pace 


showed first, but so close 


itself saving him perhaps—his wheels bit before they 
slipped to the ditch. He was by No. 7, and coming on! 
He came into the stretch leading by a length—finished, 
flying, a full second ahead. 


A ND never had I seen such ecstasy as glowed in the 
face of the brown-haired girl as she saw him cross 
i. 


the finish line, not only winning but leading! The only 


expression to match it was upon the face of the girl 
on my other side as she watched him pull up safe 
a half mile down the course and step, unhurt, from 
his seat Then she fainted 

The people half mobbed Hinman, and tried to make 
him appear for all sorts of applause and to receive 


every manner of trophy. But all the time he was try- 


ing to get to me. 

“Well,” he demanded as I fa 
every other consideration aside as petty, “which one 
cares most about me? Who is it for me?” 

“Why,” I said, “it’s perfectly plain. She,” I pointed. 
“Don’t you see her?” 


‘ed him, and he swept 
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Sales, I9Q12— 918,078 Tires 


Increase—I125 per cent. 





Sales, I1Q11-—409,521 Tires 
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comparisons ? 


In all the records of tiredom 
nothing compares with this 


That Tells Which Tire 


What tire maker’s claims can compete with 
this verdict—this final conclusion of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who have actually made 


Up to November Ist, these men had tried 
out 1,700,000 Goodyear tires. 


And some 250,000 motorists, as a result, 
have adopted these tires on their cars. 


Year after year sales have doubled. 


Last 


year’s increase was 125 per cent. It would 
have exceeded 200 per cent had our output 


filled our orders. 


Count Them 
Anywhere 


Note Goodyear tires at the Shows 
this year. Note what a percentage of 
the better cars are equipped with 
them. 

You'll find no other tire, we think, 
on half so many cars. 

Count them on the street—count 
them in salesrooms. Wherever you 
look, you'll find an amazing percent- 
age favoring Goodyear tires. 

Then think how the number is 
growing. There are now 10 times as 


many users as 3 


Where Will It End? 


This trend, you see, is just getting 


years ago. 


momentum. Our sales last year by 
far exceeded our previous 12 years 
put together. 

And the pereentage of increase 
125 per cent—broke every previous 
record. 

That shows that tire users are sell 
ing these tires. The more we hav: 
the faster we get new ones. 


Men are measuring mileage, figur- 


what place these tires will hold in 12 
months from today. 
From Bottom Place 


In 1905 


making—we 


after five years of tire 

stood in the bottom 
place. We made then scarcely more 
than one per cent of the tires. 

One of our rivals made 30 times 
as many. Two others together made 
40 times our output. 

But the next year—in 1906—our 
cost of replacement was 1.41 per 
That broke all 


On other tires the cost of 


cent. records on 
quality. 
replacement ran as high as 18.43 per 
cent. These are actual figures, 
based on royalty records. 

realize the 
Sales doubled 


And for more 


Then men began to 
Goodyear economy. 


every year. than two 


Mark that overwhelming vote of the men 


who know. 
tires. 


It denotes a new criterion on 


Men want to end rim-cutting, to save over- 
loading. They are seeking, as you do, the mini- 


mum cost per mile. 


And a mammoth plurality, to get these 
things, have settled on No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Note the decisive decision. 


With some 30 


tire makers contending for favor, close to 
one-third of all tire users now insist on Good- 


years. 


years these tires have held the top- 


most place in Tiredom. 


Car Builders 
Adopt Them 


Last year, 122,000 new cars went 
out from their factories with Good 
year equipment. 

This year’s contracts with makers, 
at the minimum, insure Goodyear 
tires on nearly half of all the year’s 
production. 

Car builders, as you know, are the 
most exacting 


experienced, most 


buyers. They know which tires hold 
up best. They know which tires men 
want. 

They are vitally interested—more 
than ever before—in cutting cost of 
upkeep for the automobile user. For 
this, above all else, affects the future 


sale of cars. 
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These men have compared tires on 
thousands of cars. The result is, 


they will use about as many Good- 


years this year as all other tires put 


together. 


8,000 Tires Daily 


We are building now to bring our 
output up to 8,000 tires a day. This 
will enable us to completels equip 
600,000 cars per year. 

We shall be doing that, before 
many months, if the records of the 
And that will mean 
that an amazing percentage of the 


past continue. 


ears then running will have Good- 


year tires. 


Let Yours Be One 


In the light of these figures, we 
Make it for 


ask you for a test. 


your own satisfaction. 


These legions of experienced car 
makers and users are not making 
mistakes about tires, Th ire not 
coming in this way to No-Rim-Cut 
tires without a reason for it 

They seek what you seek They 
are getting what you want. To- 
gether they are saving on tire cost, 


we figure, a million dollars monthly 





ing tire upkeep, and they are telling Go see the tires. One glance will 
the facts to friends. With or Without Non-Skid Treads tell you how the saving very largely 
At this ratio of increase, think CUTS, 














- No-Rim- Cut Tires—10% Oversize 








| In 1906 a speck on the horizon 
In 1912 the biggest 
factor in motordom 


I 
1908 _— 
O 1907 


Done by Mileage Tests 


For years and years we have built tires solely Note that this trend toward Goodyears began 
by the mileage test. with the vogue of odometers. 


1912 
Gain, 125%, 


Ai! other tires 
outsold 





1 

And motorists are coming more and more to It came with the invention of No-Rim-Cut 
| the making of mileage comparisons. tires, made 10 per cent oversize. 
s They are keeping records. They know the It grew and grew as men told others how 


service rendered. They know how tire bills these features cut down tire upkeep. 


. differ with the various types of tires. Make no mistake. Motorists cannot be hood- 
These records only—kept on countless tires— | winked. Nothing in the world accounts for Good- 
0 have brought to us this avalanche of trade. year popularity save the lessened cost per mile. 


|. The Telltale The odometer told our shortecom- Old Types and New Under average conditions, that over- 


ings. It marked our improvements. size adds 25 per cent to the tire 


























For many years we have used the It made constant comparisons, right Old-type tires—clincher tires— pjleage. 
odometer to tell us how to better in our factory, with the mileage of | Tim-cut when wholly or partly de- It means an over-tired car. It 
tires. rival tires. flated. Every motorist knows that. takes care of your extras. It saves 
Rim-cutting often wrecks a tire in t , ' ay : 
| , —— . : : i g Si 1e blow-outs due to overloading. 
on ’ We built in our factory a tire- And it told the same storv to tens BL ates he )low-outs ue to over oading 
is, ilies machin ee eget @ et ° ‘ 1.3 a moment, after a puncture occurs. [hese two visible features mean 
zr) Z ac e, hie years oO Si gS ( » , ‘Aare ri\- ° ’ ° jl a 
A, a Ss ; CF ne Oe AON Wee: eee Sees And the ruin can’t be repaired. an average saving of 48 per cent. 
tires—four tires at a time—under ing cars. Statistice sl » ti his d — m a Ss 
nut tdi suai condition Statistics show that this damage Let it go at that. You'll learn the 
TV road Col on. 90 rs J 
We knew what the story would be. occurs on 23 per cent of all old-type rest when you come to make mileage 
Every new method or fabrie or And we knew that the story, told = ™es: comparisons. No-Rim-Cut and over- 
. ‘ . , T Be Y fae ; iia . 
formula has had to win out in this over and over, would do what it No-Rim-Cut tires—our patent size are features that you can see. 
mileage comparison. sinee has done. type—wipe out this loss entirely. Go see them at the Shows, at any 
eu lhese tires will never rim-cut. Goodyear branch, or with any Good- 
his ‘a So we save you in this way an av- year dealer. Without our sales fig- 
Stop and Consider seamen apie 9 SP. phir oe ares, one glance will tell you thet 
| these are the coming tires. 
“ In buying a new car, or buying Tire upkeep is the main expense Another 25 Per Cent . 
the tires for an old car, stop and con- on cars. And half that upkeep, at No-Rim-C ah Cae mae ed Our 1913 Tire Book- -based on l4 years 
eal ; - seit the least, depends on your choice of sat acanaiaatt hapiandeeagdline “api ibe experience—tells a hundred ways to cut 
ties sider this. tines ; : are 10. per cent over the rated size. down tire cost. Ask us to mail it to you. 
od- 
[The Winter Tread 
The Last Word in Non-Skids—Double-Thick, Deep-Cut, 
we Immensely Enduring—a Bulldog Grip 
for Another point where we've reached finality is in is distributed over the fabric the same as with 
this ideal Non-Skid tread smooth-tread tires. _Non-Skid tires, without this, 
Not a mere corrugation in the regular tread. It’s have proved very short-lived. 
car an extra tread, very thick and tough, vulcanized on Note these advantages—the tough, double-thick 
ng | to the regular. tread, the deep-cut blocks, their irresistible grip, 
noi So thick that the blocks are cut deep. So tough their distributed strain. Compare these wanted fea- 
that they last for thousands of miles tures with the common non-skids. You can see why 
Cut These sharp-cut blocks present to the road surface these treads, now we have them perfected, are fast 
countless edges and angles. On any road or pave superseding all other devices 
They | ment they insure a firm grip. In wet weather or winter, at least every rear wheel 
wc Each block widens out at the base, so the strain should have these efficient Non-Skids 
o- | 
cost, 
ae THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
will 9 3 
rgely Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
a 903 
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Courtesy St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
An Automobile Sprinkler 


The automobile sprinkling cart in the photograph has a cylindrical steel tank with a capacity of 1,400 gallons. It can be operated at a speed of 15 
miles an hour and will do the work of five cf the usual horse-drawn carts. Instead of throwing water from behind, the water is thrown frontwards 














An Automobile Home 
This privately owned automobile has a touring capaciiy for nine passengers and two servants. It is fitted with one stateroom equipped with sleep- 
ing berths for five persons and with another having accommodations for four. A kitchenette is in the rear of the car. The length of the body of the 
car is 25 feet. ln lockers underneath are carried planking to strengthen weak bridges, blocks, tackle, tools, and four emergency gasoline tanks 
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HE National Old Trails Highway Association, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution and 
the automobile manufacturers have decided 
on May, 1915, as the month in which a modern high- 
way across the United States from coast to coast shall 
be ready for dedication, and there is good basis for 
the belief that their plans will succeed. The honk of 
the motor car has awakened every section of the 
country to the value of good roads, and in every 
State great forward strides have been made, particu- 
larly in the last two years. Thirty-seven States have 
State-aid road laws, and the number will be increased 
when this winter’s sessions of the legislatures are 
over. The entering wedge for national aid has been 
secured, the Sixty-second Congress having appropriated 
five hundred thousand dollars for aid on post roads 
and twenty-five thousand dollars for a Congressional 
commission to consider plans for national aid. And 
it will be a surprise to those behind the movement if 
the Sixty-third Congress does not give the aid which 
will make certain at least one great national highway 
A highway across the country has been the dream 
of those who love the open road since the nation’s 
infancy. When Ohio was admitted as a State in 1802 
the agitation for a road to connect the headwaters of 
the Ohio River and the Atlantic began, and that year 
President Jefferson approved a bill providing that such 
a pike be surveyed to Cumberland, Md. In 1805 Con- 
gress authorized the President to appoint a commission 
to map a road over the mountains, its ultimate goal 
being St. Louis. Jefferson appointed Thomas Moore 
and Eli Williams of Maryland and Joseph Kerr of 
Ohio, and in less than a year these men did their work 
so well that their recommendations were accepted, and 
the old Cumberland Pike remains to-day a monument 
to their judgment 
EARLY HISTORY 


ce. INSTRUCTION work on this road began under the 


direction of the War Department in 1808, and con 


tinued until 1837. It was then turned over to the 
States. Then the building of railroads to the west- 


ward made the need of such a road less urgent, with 
the result that this dream of our forefathers still is 
unrealized, though the day of realization appears to be 
near and certain. 

It is most probable that the National Ola Trails 
Highway will be the first ocean-to-ocean road com- 
pleted. It forms the southern half of the “round-trip” 
highway logged by Thomas W. Wilby for the United 





By LEE SHIPPEY 


States Office of Public Roads in the autumn of 1911, 
and was indorsed by the American Road Congress in 
Atlantic City in October, 1912. A greater part of it than 
of any other route 








is improved, and 
the States and coun- 
ties all along it are 
bettering it  con- 
stantly. It is sceni- 
cally beautiful and 


rich in historic in- 
terest. It is cen- 
trally located and 
will have the sup- 





port in Congress of 
one hundred and 
eighty-seven Repre- 
sentatives and thirty 
Senators from the 
States through 
which it passes. It 
is the route most 
favored by the 
Daughters of the 
American Revolu- 
tion, which organi- 
zation is planning a 





Building rock road on the Santa Fe —— ; i i = 
Trail, near Lexington, Mo. oe ae pe 
position. And the 


National Old Trails Highway Association, both through 
its State Departments, and as a whole, is working 
persistently both for local improvements and_ na- 
tional did. 

The Old Trails Association was organized in Kansas 
City, April 18, 1912. Its objects are “to assist the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in preserving 
historic trails,” and to link in one highway the Brad 
dock Road, the Cumberland Road, the Boon’s Lick 
Trail, the Santa Fe Trail, and “the most historic and 
scenic trail from Santa Fe to the Pacific Coast.” It 
started out to secure one hundred thousand members, 
the membership fees to go to a fund for improvement 


of the highway. Already nearly two hundred and 
fifty thousand members have been enrolled, and in 


every State the list is growing. Seventeen State organ 
izations are affiliated with the association, and these 
are working for good road laws, State aid and 
county, township, and 
road district bonds. An 











idea of how they are 
working can be gained 
from Missouri, in 
which twenty road dis 
tricts and two town- 
ships have voted bonds 
in the last two vears 
Missouri, Kansas, Colo 
rado, and New Mexico 
began working for an 
improved Santa Fe 
Trail a year before the 
national 
was organized. 

The traveler on this 
highway will follow 
the westward march 


association 


The National Road 
double-drive wooden 
bridge near Cambridge, O 


of civilization. While it is intended that it shall be 


connected with New York, either by the Quebec- 
Miami road or otherwise, the Old Trails Highway 
proper will begin with Braddock’s road, surveyed 


by George Washington and cut through the wilderness 
by General Braddock. At Hagerstown, Md., it will 
intersect the Lincoln Memorial Highway, leading from 
Washington to Gettysburg. To St. Louis it will follow 
the Cumberland Road, which carried civilization to 
Indiana and Illinois. The Boon’s Lick Trail from St 
Louis to Old Franklin, Mo., was blazed by Daniel 
3oone. From Old Franklin the Santa Fe Trail led 
adventurers, settlers, and traders to Kansas, Colorado, 
and New Mexico. From Santa Fe the highway will 
pass through the painted desert, the petrified forests 
and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado to the magni 
ficent State highways California is building 


WESTWARD HO! 


HE Cumberland Road was completed as far west as 

Vandalia, then the capital of Illinois, by the Gov- 
ernment. It was established eighty feet wide, sixty 
feet of which was paved with broken stone, and Henry 
Clay pronounced it “the finest road in the world.” 
Many of the original milestones are in perfect condi 
tion still, and most of the stone bridges are as solid 
to-day as when they were built. At Cambridge, O., 
a covered wooden bridge, built in 1823, still is in serv- 
ice. In every State through which it passes the work 
of making a modern highway of the old 
progress, but when it is 
complete the motorists 
will drive in safety over 


road is in 





many of the same bridges 
crossed by the pioneers 

The next link in the 
Old Trails Highway, the 
combined Lick 
and Santa Ie Trails, has 
more than one thousand 
miles of 
though not of 


Boon’s 


road, 
perma- 
nently improved road. 
Missouri has made a 
good start toward a hard- 
surfaced _ cross-State 
pike, and the rest of its 


good 





State highway is as good 








as earth road can be 

made. Across Kansas 

the Santa Fe Trail is a 

well-maintained earth 

road for the most part, 

but the counties have be 

gun voting bonds for 

permanent improve 

Monument to Clay in recogni- ments. In Colorado and 
tion of his efforts for a New Mexico a wonder 
national highway ful mountain boulevard 

is being constructed, both 

States using convicts in the work. Arizona is doing 
its best toward a State highway system, and the work 
in California has been mentioned. Though all these 
States have been working for better roads locally for 
several years, the fact that no organized effort for this 
ocean-to-ocean highway was made before April, 1912, 


makes the progress toward it inspiring 


Manufacturers of automobiles and automobile ces- 
sories are collecting a fund which will insure the com 
pletion of this road or whichever one they select, if 
their plans are successful. At a dinner in Indianapolis, 
September 10, 1912, it was proposed that all such 
nanufacturers and dealers be called on to contribute 
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ou Men Who Are Going to Buy Cars 
is Year—See What This Car Offers 


Paige 5-passenger Touring Car, 


Model Glenwood 


Gray & Davis 


Electric Starting 34x 4 in. Tires 
= Lighting Silent Chain Driven 
ystem Motor Gears 


Left Side Drive 
Center Control 








Design and Construction 


Left Side Drive, Center Control. 
Silent Chain Drive for Cam Shaft, 
Pump and Generator (enclosed). 

Cork Insert Multiple Disc Clutch. 

116 inch Wheel Base. 

4x5 inch Motor, cast en bloc. 

Unit Power Plant. 

Enclosed Valves. 

Selective Type Transmission. 

34x4 inch Tires, Demountable Rims. 

Floating Type Rear Axle. 

Full Elliptic Scroll Rear Springs. 

14x2inch Brake Drums. 

Imported Annular and Hyatt Roller 
Bearings. 

Aluminum Cast Crank and Trans- 
mission Cases. 

Gasoline Tank under Shroud Dash. 

Gas and Spark Controls. on top of 
Steering Wheel. 

Dash Adjustment for Carburetor. 

17 inch Steering Wheel, Irreversible 

ear. 

Rear Door 21 inches wide; Front, 19 
inches. 

to inch Upholstery, Deep Tilted 
Cushions. 

Long, Clean, Linoleum Covered Run- 
ning Boards. 

All Dash Equipment, Speedometer, 
Ammeter, Carburetor Adjustment, 
Magneto and Lighting Switches, 
etc., imbedded in Auxiliary Dash, 
Convenient to Operator. 
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OES ANY OTHER CAR in the Paige price field offer you the 
famous Gray & Davis Electric Starting and Lighting System ? 
Possibly, but look it up. See if they do. Several of the $3000 

to $5000 ears do, and they feature the system. The Paige “36” 
chassis was designed for the Gray & Davis system. It is a part of 
the ear. 

This car is a revelation in motor car building. No other manu- 
facturer is building such a car to sell at such a price. Maybe later, 
but not for this year. The Paige “36” is a next year’s car—ready for 
delivery now. 

Extraordinary as the design and equipment are, the Paige should 
e considered first just an automobile. And just as an automobile— 
a dependable, comfortable, handsome automobile—a car of good ma- 
terials, correct construction and fine workmanship—a car that’s al- 
ways on the job—the Paige has earned high rank. 

Any Paige owner—and they are almost everywhere—can tell you 
what a car, just as a car, the Paige has proved itself 


Study Paige design; consider the Paige motor, famous because 
we have never let a Paige motor that wasn’t absolutely right leave 


our factory; read carefully what the word equipment means when it 


is Paige equipment; take an expert to see the Paige car and hear 


what he says; then decide what car you want. 


Paige “36” offers five types of body from which to choose your 


car: 5-passenger Touring Car, Model Glenwood; 3-passenger Road- 


ster, Model Westbrook; Raceabout, Model Brighton; 4-passenger 


Coupe, Model Montrose; 5-passenger Sedan, Model Maplehurst. 


PAIGE 25—$950 








Cork Insert Clutch 
4x5 in. Motor 


116 in. Wheel Base 





| 





Equipment 


Gray and Davis Electric Starter. 

Gray and Davis Electric Lighting 
System (generator and _ electric 
motor in separate units, storage 
battery and all connections, 
switches, etc. 

Bosch Magneto, 

Ventilating Wind Shield, built into 
body. 

Silk Mohair Top (tan lined) Side 
Curtains and Boot. 

Stewart Revolving Dial Speedome- 
ter, 

Heavy Nickel Trimming through- 
out, 

12 inch Electric Head Lights, Para- 
bolic Design—black enamel and 
nickel. 

5 inch Electric Side Lights, Flush in 
Dash, Crystal Cut Lens. 

3 inch Electric Ruby Light at 
Rear. 

34x4 inch Tires 

Five Demountable Rims. 

Adjustable Foot Rest 

Nickel Robe Rail. 

Extra Tire Irons. 

License Brackets. 

Horn, Pump, Jack, Tools, Tire Re- 
pair Outfit, etc., Complete. 


a 














For 1913 we offer the two most popular body types ot Puige “25”, 
Model Brunswick, 5-passenger touring car, $950, and Model Kenil 
worth, a snappy, graceful roadster, $950. 

The price only $950 seems impossibly low when you consider 


For those who want a car smaller than the Paige “36”, our 1913 
line offers the Paige ‘‘25”, a car value—price considered—just as re 
markable as the “36”. 


The Paige “25” is a car of proved success. Even lacking sonx ; lj ; , 
. . . o the car and 1ts equipment. 
of the refinements and some of the equipment of this 1913 model, Pai cae july . ) kel 
P 99 ‘ 7 aige s Tre : “YI . , y >} t } y 1 ‘ 
the Paige “25” last year established sensational success. alge Zo l regu arly equipped in NnickKe trimming with rain 
vision windshield, silk mohair top, top boot and curtains, Stewart 
Careful construction, and real workmanship, made this car a Speedometer, 5 nickel and black enamel lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, 
leader in the thousand dollar field demountable rims, extra tire irons, horn, pump, jack, tools, ete. 


See the Paige 1913 Models at the Shows 
PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 351 Twenty-first Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


but write for handsome catalog today. 
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one per cent of their net earnings for the year to a fund 
for a highway from New York to San Francisco. The 
argument that “one good road begets another” was 
made, and Carl G. Fisher and J. A. Allison, who 
originated the idea, declared that one such highway 
would automatically result in the building of so many 
good roads that the dealers and manufacturers would 


land, Chicago, Des Moines, Omaha, Cheyenne, Salt 
Lake and Reno to the Coast, and returning to New 
York by way of the Old Trails, has been materially 
improved since it was suggested by the Office of Pub- 
lic Roads last fall. In Utah one hundred miles of 
mountain road around the northern end of the Salt 
Lake is being improved by bond issue. In Wyoming 


which has tried it goes to show that good roads can be 
built by convict labor at little expense to the tax- 
payers, and that the outdoor work is good for the 
physical and moral health of the prisoners. 

Nowhere is the progress for good roads more im- 
pressive than in the South, which until recent years was 
noted for bad roads. The Crest of the Blue Ridge Road 
is being built through Virginia, the 





profit largely by the one per cent in- 
vestment. Three hundred thousand 
dollars was pledged at the dinner, 
and many other contributions have 
since been secured, one of them a 
guaranteed donation of three hundred 
thousand dollars from the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. Ten million 
dollars is the sum the manufacturers 
are trying to raise by this plan. 

But if the Old Trails Highway is 
the first road to be completed across 
the country, it will not be the only one 
for long. Fifteen interstate, national 
or international associations are work- 
ing for better roads in this country, 
besides the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the National Grange, the 
Farmers’ Union, the Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, the Congress 
of Mothers, the Southern Commer- 
cial Congress ard the Travelers’ Pro- 
tective Association. The National 
Highways Association is demanding 
Federal aid for 51,035 miles of con- 
necting and intersecting highways to reach every section 
of the country, with Northern, Central and Southern 
roads from coast to coast and Atlantic, Pacific and Mis- 
sissippi roads from North to South, connected by thir- 
teen trunk highways and forty link lines. 

That several interstate and national highways will be 
built whether national aid is given or not, however, is 
practically certain. The California link in the road 
from San’ Diego to Vancouver is assured, and the 
Pacific Coast Highway Association is working for bond 
issues for its completion through Oregon and Washing- 
ton. The whole of the “circular” highway running 
from New York through Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleve- 





The Santa Fe Trail near Wellsville, Kans. 


old stage trails have been marked 
for motor travel. 

In the East the Quebec-Miami International Highway 
Association is doing splendid work, and State highway 
systems are being developed all along. the Atlantic 
Coast. The objects of this association, besides the 
building of a modern highway from Quebec, Canada, 
to Miami, Fla., are to strive for wise, equitable and 
uniform road legislation, scientific local road systems, 
and the utilization of convict labor. The latter purpose 
is especially noteworthy. The experience of every State 


nd put in condition 
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Motor Car “Don’ts” 


By A. C. JOHNSON 


HE man who aspires to become a motorist will 

find himself from the very beginning on a 

small island of Possibility, completely sur- 
rounded by a sea of “Don'ts.” No other sport presents 
so many problems for the solution of the neophyte as 
does motoring. The solutions of some of,these are 
obvious enough, while others can only be arrived at 
through the bitter teaching of experience or the advice 
of those who have been through the mill. 

Even before you become possessed of the first requi- 
site of the motorist, a car, the most serious problem of 
all presents itself. 

Thus we come to the first Don’t 

Don’t be guiled into buying a second-hand car with- 
out taking expert and unprejudiced advice in the mat- 
ter. While the judicious buyer of a second-hand car 
can get more than his money’s worth, the man who 
rashly buys a used machine more often than not finds 





himself in possession of something fit only for the 
scrap heap. Put it dow1 an axiom: Never buy a 
second-hand car without first taking it down. If you 
cannot perform the operation yourself, and few can, 
pay some one hon 1 can trust absolutely to do it 
f t You will regret spending the money 
Even after you are sure that your used machine is in 
good condition, be sure that you are getting something 


besides the bare car 


may seem low, by the time you have purchased essen 


emember that while the price 


tial accessories, to put the car in running order, you 
will have added a tidy sum to the first cost 








On the other 
hand, if you eschew 
the second - hand 
car and go direct 
to ‘the agents for 
a new _ machine, 
don’t be ina hurry. 

Don’t, if there 
are only two in 
your family, while 
the man next door 
has a houseful of 
children, buy a 
seven-seated tour 
ng car 

Don’t select a cat 
by the color of its 
enamel 

Don’t forget to 
isk questions and 
don’t let the sales 
man answer them 
in blank verse. Pin 
him down to facts 

Don’t be too 
proud to accept the advice and assistance of a well 
posted friend. On the other hand, don’t allow advice 
to smother your own judgment. 

After you have purchased your car 

Don’t imagine that it is possessed of a chrome steel 
constitution and absolute immortality. 

Don’t forget that what castor oil is to a baby, lubri- 
cating oil is to a car. Learn to know the noise of your 
motor as a mother understands the cry of her baby, also 
inject the remedial oil. 

Don’t begrudge a hard-working motor plenty of fod- 
der—beg pardon, gas. In exact proportion to the work 
returned will be the consumption of gasoline 

Don’t despise a tiny gasoline leak. Trace it to its 
source as you would follow the footprints of a man who 
had stolen your last dollar. 

Don’t be carelessly familiar with your gas tank. After 
the gasoline has been drawn out, a highly inflammabl 
gas remains that often blows up the unwary tinkeret 
with a leaking tank 

Don’t use the same funnel for giving your motor a drinl 

f water and a “feed” of gasoline. Disaster lies that wa 

Don't use a dirty funnel. If it has accumulated a 
layer of soil, take a minute to clean it out thoroughly 

Don’t run away with the idea that the most plentiful 
supply of gas can do its work without a good ignition 
system 

Don’t forget that while electricity can circle the 
globe in a second, it balks at a bad joint in the wiring 
of your ignition 
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Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee 
without national, State, or even 
county aid. Public-spirited men who 
believe the Appalachian scenery can- 
not be surpassed are contributing the 
money. A highway from New Or- 
leans to Mobile also is projected, 
and an earnest movement for better 
roads is apparent everywhere. More 
counties in Texas have voted road 
bonds in the last two years than in 
any other State, with Ohio second 
and Tennessee third. North Caro- 
lina has more local road improvement 
organizations than any other State, 
with Georgia second, and Ohio third. 
The United States Office of Public 
Roads has found the South as a 
whole more responsive to its efforts 
for better roads than any other sec- 
tion, except that the States of Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas have not yet created high- 
way departments. It is a difficult 
matter for any State to build up a scientific system of 
roads or get best results for the money spent without 
the aid of such a department. 

The widespread demand for better roads is shown 
by the fact that fifty road bills were introduced in the 
Sixty-second Congress by Senators and Representa 
tives from every section of the country, and it can be 
presumed they were acting in deference to the senti- 
ment of their constituencies. This demand for better 
roads necessarily is resulting in the improvement of local 
roads first of all, and the era of good roads is bringing 
more comfort, more sociability and more prosperity to 
the farmer as well as more pleasure to the motorist. 
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Don’t, unless you are a past master motorist, monkey 
with your ignition system. You might as well go into 
the hospital without training and try to operate on 
unfortunate patients. 

Don’t make your car a museum for a display of 
antique accessories. 

Don’t forget that shoes will make up by far the 
largest item of your upkeep bill. The man who has any 
desire to spare his pocketbook will treat his tires with the 
same respect and solicitude that he bestows on himself. 

Don’t fall into the common error of washing tires off 
with kerosene. Oil of any sort bears about the same 
relation to rubber that strychnine does to the human 
stomach 

Don’t think that after you have washed your tires 
you have done your whole duty by them. 

Don’t fail to remember that insignificant cuts on the 
surface of a tire are simply the outline sketch of a set 
of deep gashes, which use will rapidly turn into a com- 
pleted picture. 

Don’t think that filling in the little cuts in the tire 
surface ends the job. Unless the material is vulcanized 
afterward, the operation has simply been writing on 
water. 

Don’t forget that the most enjoyable part of motoring 
lies in the touring. 

Don’t think that the man who goes tearing around the 
country at thirty or forty miles an hour is touring. He 
is simply risking his own life, which is a small matter, 
endangering other people’s, which is a serious matter, 
and teaching outsiders to hate motorists and motoring, 
which is a pity. 

Don’t ass.ime that the rules of the road are wholly 
iniquitous; they were formulated for your protection as 
well as control. The man who is eternally berating road 
regulations is generally the very road hog whom they 
were meant to reach 

Don’t think that the higher powers have decreed that 
you should have a divine right to the center of the road, 
while the farmers must thankfully accept the gutter. 
Don’t talk of “hard luck,” if you insist on driving 

| } 


fifty miles an hour, and your machine insists on trying 


to climb a telegraph pole 


Don’t take a vacation after getting home froma muddy 

ve. Give the car a bath first, then take your own 

Don't forget in making up the balance sheet of your 
ar’s cost that there is a credit item which far out 
weighs any expenditure that you have made. You have 
pent some money on the car, but the car has taken 
vou out into the sweetness and light of God’s out-of- 
doot ; has filled your lurt ) with POC d clean air: has 
browned your cheeks with the caress of the sun; has 


steadied your nerves; has added twenty years to your 
life, and by the same token has made every minute of 


the time better worth living 








The Pride of the Farm 


A new force has come into being on the farm, dispelling many an old monotony and finding many an intensely practical use. The farmer ts learning that the automo 
bile is indispensable to his daily life, and it is taking the place of favorite once held by his pet pair of fast roadsters. the farm barn is in process toward a garage 
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FIRE ENGINE 


Judge the Warner-by the company it keeps -_ 
45 high grade makes carry it ! 


phasized. 


speedometer. 





A Majority of the Cars 
in Madison Square Garden 
are Warner Equipped 


EVER before has Warner supremacy been so em- 
In the big annual review of the cream 
of the automobile industry the Warner is the dominant 
A majority of the cars in the 1913 
Madison Square Garden automobile show are Warner equipped. 
Six cylinder cars, four cylinder cars, open cars, closed cars, gaso- 


line cars, electric cars—the best and finest all bear Warner Auto-Meters. With 
each manufacturer the adoption of the Warner as regular equipment becomes 
the final, the master stroke; it is the motor car blue ribbon. 


But this is the veriest indication of the 
overwhelming demand for Warners. In Detroit 
and Indianapolis, the western motor hubs, more 
than 100,000 new 1913 models are being regu- 
larly equipped with Warners. This is exclusive 
of the cars thus equipped in 1912 and previous 
years. 


‘The makers pin their faith to the Warner. 
Those who do not equip with Warners fail to 
mention other than “a speedometer” in their 
advertising copy. The great majority who 
specify Warners emblazon the name proudly in 
each piece of newspaper and magazine copy, in 
every booklet, in every catalogue. 


And this speedometer situation is no 
happenstance. Every one of the manufacturers 
were willing—yes, glad—to pay 100 per cent 
more for the Warner. ‘(he Warner costs just 
that much more than other speed indicators. 


‘The Warner is the most highly developed 
speed and mileage indicator in the world. It 


is built like the finest watches. No other speed- 
ometer is jeweled with the finest sapphires —as 
is the Warner. It possesses imported Hoffman 
ball bearings. And the odometer construction 
is exclusive—one that every other speedom- 
eter manufacturer has been trying for years to 
imitate. 


Watch the cars at the show. See how 
the Warner is a sure indication of a quality car. 
If it is a part of any car you have in mind, rest 
assured it is a first quality machine. 


Day in and day out, at every dealer's, in 
every city, you will find the price of the Warner 
Auto-Meter the same. We strictly maintain 
Warner price; it is the mark of a standard 
product. ‘T here is no inducement offered aside 
from guaranteed merit. 


For sale by leading dealers the world over, 
and at ourown branches. Priced from $50 to $145. 


Write us directforour handsome catalogue. 


The Warner Instrument Company, Beloit, Wisconsin 
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The Radiator distinguishes the car @§@ WARNER a 
CROWNS it and is its brand of Quality; 


its stamp of Superiority! The WARNER ever 
' Slips a cog or skips a tenth mile, Absolute Acctiracy Always Assured! 
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MODEL 34—The Midget Twin 


N account of the intense popularity of the Model O-2 Warner Auto- 
Meter— or Big Twin—we have designed the Model 34 as shown above. 
Many people who have smaller cars fancied the Model O-2, but could not 
use it on account of its size—to these the Model 34 will especially appeal. 
This instrument is very similar to the Model 32, while the Clock is of the 
best quality and will keep correct time. It is stem wind and stem set, and 
contains an eight-day movement 
Diameter of Instrument, 3% inches. 
Diameter of Clock, 3% inches. 
Season Odometer registers to 10,000 miles and repeat. 
Trip Odometer registers to 100 miles and repeat 
Indicates all speeds up to 60 miles per hour. 
Standard Finishes—Brass, Nickel or Black Enamel. 
Price complete, ready to attach—Stem Wind, Stem Set Clock, Electric 
Light, $90.00. 





Model 35. Same as Model 34 but registers speed to 100 miles per 
hour. Price $90.00. 





MODEL M-2 (on right) 


HIS is the same as our Model K-2, with the addition of high grade 
Chelsea Clock 31% inches in diameter, with outside wind and set. 

Diameter of Instrument, 44 inches. 

Diameter of Clock, 344 inches. 

Season Odometer registers to 100,000 miles and repeat. 

Trip Odometer registers to 1,000 miles and repeat. 

Indicates all speeds up to 60 miles per hour. 

Standard Finishes—Brass, Nickel and Black Enamel with Brass or Nickel 

Bezel. 
Special Finishes—Black Nickel, Black Copper or Gun Metal. 
Price complete, ready to attach, $125. 





Model N-2. Same as Model M-z but registers speed to 100 miles per 


hour. Price $125. 
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WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
BELONT,WIS.U.5.A. 


MODEL 32 


HE Modgl 32 Auto-Meter as 


shown above is one of our 














1913 dial face instruments. It is 
exactly the same in principle and 
construction as the well-known K 
and M type Auto-Meters and has 
been pronounced by those who 






claim good judgment in such mat- 
ters to be one of the handsomest in- 





struments we have ever produced. 
The face of the dial is silvered 
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MODEL O-2 (below) 
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and the odometer figures are in 

white on black background. 
Diameter of instrument, 3', inches. 

Season Odometer registers to 10,000 








¥ 
miles and repeat. Trip Odometer 
registers to 100 miles and repeat. In 





dicates all speeds up to 60 miles per 
hour. Standard Finishes, Brass, Nick 
el and Black Enamel. 

Price complete, 


with electric light, $55. 










Model 33,same as Model 32, but reg 
isters speed to 100 miles. Price 
complete with electric light, $55. 

Model 30, same as Model 32, without 
electric light. Price $50. 

Model 31, same as Model 33, without 
electric light Price &5 
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HIS model was designed for those who desire the ultimate in quality and appearance. Nothing better in a speed MILES PER . ws F 
indicator can be purchased at any price. Nothing more beautiful or harmonious in appearance is obtainable 
, ‘ | a 
Diameter of Instrument, 4% inches } | 
Diameter of Clock, 4% inches. 60 () = V 
Season Odometer registers to 100,000 miles and repeat TOTAL ‘ 
Trip Odometer registers to 1,000 miles and repeat. ¥ 1 9 c 
Indicates all speeds up to 60 miles per hour. [ yor9 of { b 
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Automobile Racing in America 
A Sport Which Has Been an Important Factor in Perfecting the Motor Car 


UTOMOBILE racing as a sport is the most sen- 
sational brand of sport I know of, and at the 
same tjme is about the most expensive. Possibly 

aviation is more expensive than automobile racing, but 
as one with inside knowledge of motor contests and 
what they cost I doubt it. Certainly an aeroplane event 
is not as spectacular as the sight of two dozen or more 
cars coming down the stretch of a speedway closely 
bunched and all running at close to a 95-mile-an-hour 
clip. Then, too, aviation is infinitely more dangerous. 

There are numerous angles at which automobile 
racing may be viewed. My observation of the game 
has been entirely as the starter of most of the big races 
and scores of small ones. To the mind of the gen- 
eral public, automobile racing is a dangerous sport 
which has cost lives. This is indeed unfortunate, but at 
the same time the public does not stop to think that it 
was principally owing to speed contests being held in 
this country and in Europe that automobiles have at- 
tained their present state of mear perfection. The 
people who ride about in comfortable automobiles, 
which only rarely break down or prove unreliable, do 
not stop to think how racing cars driven under extreme 


conditions taught designers where the weak parts first 
developed and furthermore taught them how to improve 
their product so that these same mechanical flaws would 
not develop in touring cars under less strenuous con- 
ditions 

It was through racing machines that designers of 
early models a decade ot ago learned that they must 
build cars lighter in weight; that they must improve 
their transmission and rear-axle construction, ignition 
systems—introducing differentials in the former and 
the magneto to replace the battery in the latter. By 


breaking radiators in racing they gained the knowledge 
of how to construct radiators that would stand the 
strain of all-round work and keep the motor cool at 
all times. The carburetor, whose construction could be 
improved so that it would insure proper carburetion at 
high speed, could be 
speed. Tire manufacturers, through watching how their 
products wore out in speed contests, found out how to 
build rubber tubes and casings that would stand up for 
several thousand mile 


improved to work better at slow 


on pleasure cars. 
4 1 rT 4 - . . 
These and thousands of other details were learned in 





facing and racing alone. Tours and endurance con- 
tests undoubtedly taught makers much, but not as 
Pointedly or as quicl as long-distance speed contests 
did. 

>, ] j } 1 ‘7 . . " ‘ " jon 

oy degrees, during e last few years, the Contest 
Board of the American Automobile Association, co- 
Operating with the Manufacturers’ Contest Association, 


which is at ociation of automobile makers, has 


By FRED J. WAGNER 


evolved a set of racing rules which are strict and aim 
at minimizing danger in track, speedway, and road races. 
Largely due to these carefully drawn rules, there were 
fewer accidents in racing during the year 1912 than 
in any previous one. Whereas each former season 
several lives have been lost, just two were lost this 
season in connection with a race in America. David 
Bruce-Brown and his mechanician, Tony Scudelari, 
were killed while practicing for the Grand Prix race 
at Milwaukee early in October. The sad accident 
occurred when that great young driver, whom I had 
known since his boyhood and who already had twice 
won the Grand Prix race, blew a tire on a narrow sec- 
tion of the course. He had just made a record lap for 
that course—eight miles in 5 :53—and for one of the few 
times in his driving career used bad judgment in driving 
at such a dizzy pace on old tires. 


rHE DAWN OF MOTOR RACING 


"T“WELVE years ago, about the time that automobile 


racing was growing popular abroad, some Ameri 
can sportsmen, also American manufacturers, and sev 
eral importers of cars, decided to import the sport to 


this country. Among the sportsmen were such as 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Foxhall Keene, W. Gould 
Brokaw, George Heath, the late Ri i 
H. Green, Albert H. Bostwick, A. L. Riker, W. C 
Temple, Harlan W. Whipple, and others. Some of 





these, like Vanderbilt, Keene, Croker, and Heath, drove 
their own machines in races about that time or a few 
years later. The importers of high-priced foreign cars 


were anxious to get into the American market and the 
ht them i 






American makers were just as anxious to fi 
open competition. 

Even at that early date it was realized that the sale 
of motor cars could be furthered only by wide pub- 


licity. The general public was waiting for automobiles 
to be improved and perfected and had to be urged to 
buy. The automobile enjoyed a peculiar position. It 
had its sporting as well as its commercial side, and this 
is true even to-day. Sportsmen used to ¢ r and still 





enter races for the fun they can derive in piloting their 
cars around a course at sensational speed, and on the 
other hand manufacturers for some years have been 
building cars and maintaining racing teams for speed 
contests, not because of sporting blood running in their 
veins, but because advertising and wide publicity for 
their product could be derived from racing 

Racing not only improved cars but it promoted thei 
sale, and many of the concerns now doing a thriving 
automobile business would have been bankrupt long ago 


had not big sales of their product resulted from victories 
in contests—victories which called the attention of the 
public to their product. For example, the National car 
became known to the public chiefly through its victories 
on speedways all over the country; the Simplex and 
Lozier through winning 24-hour races and road events; 
the Mercer by capturing so many light-car races; the 
Marmon through winning at Indianapolis, Savannah, 
Santa Monica, and elsewhere; the Alco by virtue of a 
two-time Vanderbilt Cup race victory; the Locomobile 
through being the first American-made car to win the 
Vanderbilt Cup; while dozens of others that could be 
named, including the Chalmers, Cole, Thomas, Pope, 
\bbott-Detroit, White, Stutz, Buick, and many more ‘I 
could mention, gained their prestige through road and 
track victories. Among the imported cars the Fiat was 
made famous through securing first places in road 
races here and abroad, while the track campaigns of 
the Fiat “Cyclone” impressed the people in many cities. 
The Renault, Panhard, Isotta, Benz, Mercedes, all be- 
came known on this side of the water through racing 
alone. Rarely f these forcign 
makes put into endurance or reliability runs 

Recall the early days of the industry and possibly the 
first foreign car you ever heard of was the Panhard, and 


victories were any of 











long before any of us knew anything about automobiles 
we had the name of this car impressed on our minds 
and took it for granted that it was a leading make 
[he name was on the lips of youngsters on the street 
and chorus girls used to talk about mythical friends, « 

otherwise, “who owned Panhards This was a 

because news had reached this intry f the victories 


f this make of car abr 
In the year 1904 William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., offered 





his famous perpetual challenge cup, which has been con- 
tested for eight times—six of the great classics being 
held on Long Island, one at Savannah, and the last on 
at Milwaukee. The cup has been won each season ré¢ 
spectively bv George Heath, Victor Hemery, Louis 
Wagner, George Robertson, Harry Grant (twice), Ralph 
Mulford, and Ralph De Palma. It was t riginal in 
tention of the donor of the cup to et irage the d 
velopment and the improvement of A rican 1 

From the outset, it began to serve its purpose and 
continues to do so. I doubt if a singl inufacturer 
out of all the hundred-odd who | b icing cat 
ever designed and built a single speed ichine which 
did not teach new point é in 
regular stock models f t 
product There is scarcely 1 ymob pany 
Save i ¢ r ently regan | | h has { 
time « er raced its cat 

Earlier than the running of the first Vand 
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Scene at the rcpair pits at the Indianapolis Speedway 
during practice trials 


race, however, track racing had its inception here. The 
first track race was at Washington Park, Chicago, in 
1899. Most of the entries were steam cars. A few 
years later Barney Oldfield made his nation-wide repu- 
tation on race tracks. Those were the days before we 
had really fast cars—days when a mile a minute on a 
dirt track was considered hair raising, and a mile in 
56 seconds phenomenal. The present world’s record 
for the mile track, held by Burman, is 47.85 seconds. 
There were a number of others besides Barney in the 
early part of the last decade who drove cars, but they 
were hardly as picturesque as he with his old “og9” 
and the “Green Dragon.” A little over two years ago 
Oldfield secured a couple of really fast mounts with 
which he regained a number of his world’s records 
that had been lifted by Ralph De Palma, and even to- 
day Barney is a bigger drawing card in the smaller cities 
and towns than De Palma, Burman, or Disbrow. De 
Palma has had a big following for several years, and 
is generally acknowledged among experts as the greatest 
exponent of the track-racing game. He won the last 
Elgin road race and Vanderbilt Cup as well as many 
other notable events, and has driven most sensationally 
in big events here and abroad, but Barney probably 
would draw the larger crowd in nine towns out of ten. 


BARN STORMING 


LDFIELD was about the first to start the “hippo- 
droming” or circus style of racing—that is the sort 
which is scarcely real racing, although it may be spec- 
tacular. Oldfield has barnstormed the country for 
years holding his own meets with numerous hired team 
mates in his string, among them at various intervals 
Charles Soules, Walter Christie, Ben Kerscher, and 
others. Of course at meets run by Oldfield’s manager 
Barney always would have to be the star and of course 
he would drive the fastest car in the stable. Hence no 
matter how hard the star’s team mates drove they had 
little chance of winning if they had wanted to. At close 
finishes Barney was an artist, often managing to win by 
less than the width of a tire 
The game used to be for a three-heat match to be 
run between the star and his team mates—best two out 
of three the winner. The star, of course, would win 
the first heat to the great applause of the spectators, 
who were not aware of the fact that all the cars that 
competed belonged to the same stable. Then the second 
heat would be run, and perhaps to the surprise of many 
one of the other men would win! And then for the 
final heat—well, the star always won that heat and race 
unless something went wrong with his car! In the 
tall-grass towns occasionally amateurs would try to go 
up against the team and compete with them, and almost 
invariably the team had no trouble beating them. How- 
ever, to Oldfield’s credit it must be said that when 
pitted against drivers of ability at big meets he had to 
drive his best—sometimes winning and sometimes losing 





Of course it is not to be inferred that all track racing 
was done in this fashion by any means. At the bigger 
meets there is no hippodroming for the reason that out- 
side entries force a racing team to the limit. Bob Bur- 
man and his team and Louis Disbrow’s string of 
drivers hippodrome in the smaller cities and towns 
where they do not encounter outside entries. It is true 
that all of the above mentioned break world’s records 
row and then and do some mighty sensational driving, 
usually giving the spectators a real “show,” and in big 
road or speedway races do real driving. Upon certain 
occasions, when the teams of Oldfield, Disbrow, or Bur- 
man—all of whom hold world’s records, by the way— 
have clashed at a meet with other drivers of class the 
spectators have seen some sizzling racing with one com- 
bination fighting an individual star driver. Ralph De 
Palma and others, driving as individuals, have met these 
teams on certain occasions and walloped them, too. 


FOUR SORTS OF RACING 


OUGHLY divided, there are four distinct sorts of 
automobile racing—road, motordrome, mile track, 
and beach. Road races have been held annually or 
otherwise at Santa Monica, Cal.; Oakland, Cal.; Tacoma, 
Wash. ; Cincinnati, Ohio; Fairmount Park, Philadelphia ; 
Savannah, Ga.; Elgin, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis. The 
last city made its first attempt at staging a meet in 
1912, the Vanderbilt Cup and Grand Prix being held 
there. Owing to bad weather and other unavoidable 
obstacles, the promoters had anything but an easy time, 
and it is doubtful if these two classics will be run on 
the Milwaukee course again. Savannah, Ga., until this 
season was the favorite course—the favorite, that is, 
since the days when Long Island had its great races 
This season, however, Milwaukee was more anxious to 
secure the two road classics than Savannah. The 
reason that the cup races have not been held on Long 
Island since 1910 is because it was proyed for several 
years in succession that it is impossible to control the 
crowds which attend a cup race in Nassau County. It 
was in order to avoid accidents due to crowds swarm- 
ing on the course that racing on Long Island was 
abandoned. 

Santa Monica has the fastest course in this country, 
the world’s road-race record of 785 seconds being 
made by Tetzlaff there in a long road race. It is a 
beautiful wide circuit and ideal for speed, having four 
sweeping turns. The sportiest course in the country, 
however, is the Portola Circuit at Oakland, Cal. Piloting 
a car on this course requires the greatest driving skill 
It is much slower than some others, but a driver to make 
a showing on it with any sort of car must be a cracka- 
jack. The race over the mountains, roads, and deserts 
between Los Angeles, Cal., and Phoenix, Ariz., a dis- 
tance of more than 500 miles, is an annual southwestern 
event. Road races have been held also at Crown Point, 
Ind.; Lowell, Mass.; Riverhead, L. I., and a few other 
places. 

The Indianapolis Speedway is by far the best motor- 
drome or track in the country for automobile races 
existing at present, but the new season probably will 
see the first race on the new two-mile Metropolitan 
Motor Speedway on the Newark Meadows near New 
York City. It is planned to make a 500-mile race. 


SOME OF THE COURSES 


At LOS ANGELES there is a mile board motor- 

drome. Atlanta, Ga., has a two-mile speedway 
located at Hapeville, seven miles from the city, but the 
lack of transportation facilities from the city to the 
course is a great drawback for this course. There 
are mile tracks ali over the country upon which small 
meets are held, many of these being ovals which were 
made famous in the earlier days of horse racing. The 
mile track at Brighton Beach is different from the 
average in that its turns are banked with concrete 
Last October and November the best mile track sprint 


Caleb Bragg rounding a turn in the Grand Prix 
race at Milwaukee, which he won 





races ever seen were held 
here. 

Whereas the famous 
Ormond-Daytona course in 
Florida saw many world’s 
records smashed a few years 
ago, it has not been used for 
racing since 1911. Galveston, 
Texas, and Old Orchard 
Maine, hold big meets each 
year, the Galveston event 
being the big speed carnival 
of the Southwest, which 
draws crowds from all over 
Texas and adjoining States 
Early in 1911 Pablo Beach 
near Jacksonville, Fla, saw many records broken 
The difficulty with making a beach meet pay comes in 
controlling the crowds and making them buy grand- 
stand seats. Nearly every beach is so arranged that it 
is difficult to prevent people seeing the show free, and it 
is quite difficult to give a free show in the form of a 
race meet and pay running expenses and drivers’ prizes, 

At the Indianapolis course, which is a 2%-mile oval 
surfaced with vitrified bri¢k, there have been some 
great races, including two 500-mile events, one in torr 
and one in 1912. Several other thrilling events have 
been held here—the Cobe Trophy (formerly held on 
the road course at Crown Point, Ind.), the G. & J. 
Trophy, the Wheeler & Shebler Cup, the Prest-O-Lite 
Trophy, and others. At Indianapolis every precaution 
for safety is taken. The last couple of years promoters 


Hugh Hughes in driving 
mask 
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Changing a rear tire on De Palma’s carsin Vanderbilt 
Cup race in exactly 28 seconds 


have learned much about making a course safe, and in 
the 500-mile race last May, although there were twenty 
six starters and although a number of drivers piloted 
the'entire race without relief, not a single participant or 
spectator was killed or injured. 

At each of the 500-mile races there have been more 
than 80,000 spectators, which goes to show how inter- 
ested the public is in an automobile race. Indianapolis 
is a comparatively small city with a population of but 
233,650. A large proportion of the spectators at these 
races are Indianapolis people, but thousands journe; 
from Chicago, New York, and other cities to see th 
contests. Think what a motor speedway near New 
York City would mean! 

Occasionally we hear persons declare that automobile 
racing is dying out. As a matter of fact it is not. It 
is true that fewer factories are maintaining racing 
teams for advertising purposes than was the case some 
years ago, but it must be borne in mind that there are 
numerous sportsmen who enter and drive cars in the 
speed events merely for the fun they derive in this way. 
Furthermore a number of the newer companies that 
have yet to make reputations for their products will be 
seen on the speedways this season. In addition to these 
there are companies that build fast racing cars which 
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in three colors, it describes interestingly the evolution of crude rubber and raw fabric into the finished tire. 


Where machines and brains 
make tire mileage for YOU 


THIS IS THE REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY’S NEW CALENDER ROOM. Write for free folder; beautifully illustrated | 
i 


RepublicStaggard Tread Tires give you the mileage 
you really ought to get because their foundation 
is right. 

The foundation of a tire consists of alternate layers 
of fabric and rubber. And the efficiency of any tire 
depends to a great extent upon the manner in which 
the fabric and rubber are treated and combined. 

The illustration aboveshowstheRepublic Calender 
Room—the new “rolling mill” of this rubber plant 
where foundations for Republic Tires are made. 

In this great room man’s skill and ingenuity and 
modern machinery combine to make the right foun- 
dation for Republic Tires. Scientific, painstaking 
care is exercised in every operation from testing and 
drying the fabric to calendering (‘“rolling’’) the 
rubber and combining the two under proper heat 
and pressure. 





And on this right foundation is put the Staggard Tread—the tread 
of double thickness that leaves the full-thickness plain tread after 
the center studs eventually wear off. 

‘The Staggard Tread is protection against skidding, and reall 
economical because of the double mileage it gives you. 


Write today for beautiful folder on this wonderful new Calender 
Room. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


wer 


Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities 


REPUBLIC 
1 Ye STAGGARD 
| knwictuorrin TREAD TIRES 
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they sell to customers and 
which are raced without 
factory support. Caleb Bragg, 
for instance, who won the 
recent Grand Prix race, 
drives purely for sport, pays 
the expenses and entry fees 
yn his own cars, and would 
have remained an amateur 
lriver had not the rules re 
quired him to turn profes 
sional in order to meet 
drivers of his own ability. 
The same applies to Spencer 
E. Wishart and Erwin Berg- 
doll, the latter a wealthy 
young Philadelphian who won the last Fairmount Park 
road race. Jack Rutherford of Tuxedo Park, Armour 
Ferguson of Boston, J. Fred Betz III, and reckless 
Harvey Ringler of Philadelphia, and a few other ama- 
teurs are simply “racing bugs” who like the excitement 
of high speed. 

A number of professional drivers guide cars owned 
by wealthy sportsmen. For example, the car which 
De Palma has been driving the past season is owned 
by E. J. Schroeder, who had built and raced the motor 
boat Dixie. E. E. Hewlett of Los Angeles, Cal., owns 
the cars which Teddy Tetzlaff drives. Tetzlaff is the 
idol of the Pacific coast, having won the Santa Monica 
road race twice, also some other big races. At Mil- 
waukee he set the pace in both the Vanderbilt and 
Grand Prix: races, but was unfortunate in having his 
car meet with mishaps each time. W. H. Bertrand 
of Dallas, Texas, owns the fast. car which George 
Clark drives. Robert Heitemeyer of Jersey City, Otto 
Applegate of Eatontown, N. J. Fred Comiskey of 
New York, J. A. Benedict, F. S. Hodson, and 
others whom I could name possess cars and engage 
or permit drivers to race them. 





Another freak driving 
mask 


THE PERSONALITIES OF THE DRIVERS 


EGARDING the men who drive these cars, many 

of them have interesting personalities. Possibly 
I have had more intimate dealings with drivers of racing 
cars than any other person. As a class they are very 
decent fellows, although often hard to handle, just like 
prima donnas. While the majority were not born with 
silver spoons in their mouths, most of them are not 
“rough-necks” as one might imagine from seeing them 
all smeared up with oil and grease at a race course. 
For the most part they are fairly well-educated men, 
some having technical and university educations and 
others being fellows who have worked up from the 
bottom of the ladder, working in various departments 
of an automobile factory, developing into road testers, 
then riding with drivers as mechanicians, and eventually 
becoming drivers themselves. It is a peculiar thing 
that practically all drivers sprout gray hair at their 
temples, after a few races, no matter how young they 
may be—evidence perhaps of the strain of high speed. 
Seldom does a regular chauffeur who drives a pleasure 
car as a regular occupation develop into a racing driver. 
Few have it in them. 

One thing all the real drivers possess in common, and 
that is brains. Racing automobiles does not merely con- 
sist of a driver planting his foot on the accelerator 
pedal and looping down a course “wide open.” Con- 
trary to popular opinion, racing cars throughout a con- 
test of any distance are not driven at their top speed. 
A driver will attempt to get so much speed out of a car 
and no more, until possibly the last lap, when he may 
endeavor to get every ounce of energy and speed out 
of his mount to win. 

It is not always the fastest car which wins a race. 
“Head work” plays a most important part. A driver 
has to bear in mind that he must drive so as to avoid 
developing mechanical trouble, must drive turns so as 
not to skid and wear out his tires, must bear in mind 
the fact that in every race of any distance he will have 
to change a certain number of tires, must keep posted 
on where his competitors are in the race by watching 
the signals from his pit, and when attempting to pass a 
competitor must do so at an advantageous point of the 
course where neither car will be in danger of being 
ditched or skid into one another if on a curve. It 
requires a great many elements to combine in the 
making of a successful driver. Some years ago when 
sensational foreign drivers came over here, the popu- 
lar impression was that they were all “crazy” and 
simply dare-devils who feared no limit of speed. Asa 
matter of fact some of these men, like Vincenzo Lancia, 
Louis Wagner, Victor Hemery, George Szisz, Felice 
Nazarro, Henri Fournier, and Emanuel Cedrino, were 
not crazy dare-devils at all, but used excellent judgment 
and headwork combined with their daring. 


AMERICAN PILOTS SKILLFUL 


OWEVER, I do not believe Europe ever produced 
a driver of more ability than some of the Ameri- 


can boys. When George Robertson drove cars here be 
fore his retirement from racing, he showed driving skill 
equal to any that ever came from abroad. I doubt if 


there will ever be produced a driver of greater all-round 
ability than the late David Bruce-Brown. Last season 











he developed a style of driving which was entirely his 
own and by long odds the most scientific. His driving 
position was queer. He would grip the lower half of 
the steering wheel in such a way that his elbows would 
be raised quite high and he would bend away over the 
wheel almost touching it with his chin. The mystery 
of it all was that he could keep this apparently uncom- 
fortable and straining position throughout a race. 
When he won the Grand Prize twice and also won the 
first leg of the last French Grand Prix he demonstrated 
his superiority over the best of the foreign talent. 
Ralph Mulford, who won the 1911 Vanderbilt Cup 
race and numerous other big events on road and track, 








Ralph De Palma, winner of the last Vanderbilt Cup race 


is a remarkable pilot, although many people do not 
realize it on account of his graceful, motionless poise. 
A feature of his work is his remarkably consistent 
driving. In a race he will drive lap after lap in ap- 
proximately the same time, there being but a few 
seconds difference in his lap times, and I have seen him 
drive rounds repeatedly in exactly the same period 
even to a fraction of a second, which proved his excel- 
lent judgment in always shutting off for a turn at pre- 
cisely the same point and taking the turn at the same 
speed as well as maintaining the average he wished for 
in the stretches. Incidentally this is not easy, and if 
you doubt it, try going around a certain course with 
a touring car some day, attempting to maintain the 
same lap speed, then find out how much off you are 
on your laps. 

Tetzlaff is a driver of the George Robertson school. 
His policy is always to slam ahead at top speed, setting 

















A photograph of Ralph Mulford and his wife taken just 
after Mulford won the 1911 Vanderbilt Cup race 


the pace, trusting to his car standing up and getting 
so far ahead of and disconcerting his competitors that 
they cannot catch him. ‘This is just the opposite of 
the manner in which Mulford, De Palma, Dawson, and 
a number of others drive. In the last soo-mile race 
Dawson, who won it, did not have as much speed as a 
number of the others and was obliged to nurse his car 
throughout. When De Palma was leading on that 
495th mile with more than 8 minutes’ advantage and then 
broke down, Dawson stepped on the throttle of his 
mount and drove to the finish faster than he had driven 
at any other period of the contest, winning a most un- 
expected victory. In that same race De Palma did 


The Fond du Lac turn on the Milwaukee course where a 
novice driver skidded into baled straw 














not set the pace for the first few laps. He waited to 
ascertain how much speed Tetzlaff, Bruce-Brown, Mul- 
ford, Wishart, and others had, and then having taken 
their measure and noted them stopping for tire changes, 
proceeded to go out and pass them and break the world’s 
records shortly from the 5oth mile until the 495th— 
records which unfortunately were not awarded to De 
Palma, because he did not finish the race in accordance 
with the rules. 

At Milwaukee in both the Vanderbilt and Grand Prix 
events he waited for several of the other fast cars to 
encounter trouble before making his bid for the lead 
In other words, instead of slamming ahead and taking a 
chance on “the glue holding in his car,” he nurses the 
motor and refrains from driving it at its limit until the 
psychological moment, when he sees he can steal a 
march on the other fellow during a tire change or 
owing to one of the other misfortunes of war. 

De Palma is as scientific a driver as was ever seen in 
a contest. He was born in Italy, but has lived in this 
country since hg¢ was seven years old and received his 
racing education—bicycle, motorcycle, and automobile— 
on this side of the water. While he probably never 
will drive again, his work will always be remembered 
by many followers of racing, the majority of whom con 
sider him the greatest all-round driver. 

There are a number of other good professional 
drivers about whom much could be written. Some of 
the best have retired, among them Ray Harroun, winner 
of the 10911 five-hundred-mile race; Harvey~ Herrick, 
who has won notable victories on’the Pacific toast and 
held the world’s road race record for a while. Then 
among those still driving are: Howard Wilcox, Len 
Zengel, Bert Dingley, Charles Merz, Mort Roberts, 
and Joe Matson. “Hughie” Hughes, who is a Brit- 
isher, has had most remarkable success in light-car 
races the past two seasons, winning nearly every 
small-car race in which he started. 


SOME OF THE AMATEURS 


S FOR the amateur and ex-amateur drivers who 
drive for fun rather than cash, to my mind Bragg 
is by far the most remarkable. 
weighs 127 pounds, is slight and even frail-appearing, 
and yet he can take terrific punishment from a racing 
car hitting the bumps. His is a languid, nonchalant 
sort of a face with an utter absence of any dare-devil 
look in his mild eyes. While driving at-100 miles an 
hour he sits in the seat of his 160-horsepower car with 
much the attitude and abandon of a young man calmly 
smoking a cigarette, seated on a cushioned chair in a 
hotel lobby, only Bragg drives minus a cigarette. 
Erwin Rergdoll is a slashing, slam-bang sort of a 
driver, with an inborn love of high speed, and I expect 
to see him win more big races next season. Young 
“Eddie” Hearne, Chicago’s favorite, who entered the 
speed game just for fun and then went into the auto- 
mobile business, has won some very good races, among 
them the Cincinnati road race in 1911 and his drives on 
the Indianapolis Speedway upon which he made and still 
holds the world’s 15- and 20-mile records, turning the 
15 miles in less than 10% minutes and the 20 miles in 
14 minutes—some going for a 125-pound youngster! 
But ignoring the sporting element of racing entirely, 
if the average owner or prospective owner of a motor 
car could see the earnest manner in which a factory 
staff experiments with, builds, and tunes up racing cars 
to enter big contests—if he or she could note how 
dozens of carburetors, cam shafts, magnetos, spark 
plugs, bearings, lubricants, and other parts and acces- 
sories are tried out in chassis for months, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining comparative data on the respective 
merits of each, a more intelligent idea of what racing 
has done for the improvement of automobiles would 
be obtained. Could the private owner note how the 
designer and chief engineer spend hours evolving and 
trying out some feature of construction intended to 
make a part stronger, lighter, or more efficient—some- 
thing which can be incorporated in regular stock cars 
put out the following season—the value of racing would 
be most potently illustrated 
Automobile racing will continue to exist for years to 
come. Under the circumstances, the best plan is to en- 
deavor to control and take precautions to make it safer 
rather than to attempt to eliminate it altogether. 


He is 27 years of age, 
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The Car that has Revolutionized 
the Standard of Automobile Values 


Get the extraordinary features of this 


big masterful car firmly fixed in your mind and 


you will have an entirely new conception of automobile values. 
Never before have you seen a car costing less than two thousand dollars with the 


character and beauty and quality of this 1913 


= ee 
120-inch Wheelbase 
Self-starter 
Electric Lighting 
Nickel Trimmings 
Special Cushions 
ro-inch Upholstery 
30 by g-inch Tires 
Fully Equipped 
Full forty horsepower 


These are the specifications —but they tell only half the 
story— 

The real Cutting supremacy lies in the organization back of the 
car—the organization that builds character and quality and 
integrity into every detail of engineering and construction— 

The Cutting car has the lines and the dimensions of a high 
priced car—it has the finish and the upholstery of cars cost- 


New York Show—Grand Central Palace, Space 19 


MOTOR CARS 





Cutting. 


| . | 
B-go— Five passenger tour- 
ing car, go h. p. unit 
powerplant, fully equipped 
-$1475 
A-4go0--Two passenger 
roadster, go h. p. unit 
powerplant, fully equipped 
ns $1475 
Renmnaremessienesonin ———— 


or 
ing twice as much—it has the power plant, the operating 
mechanism and the equipment that you have been taught 
to expect only on cars of double its cost—or more 

It is a car that you can’t possibly appreciate fully without an 
actual demonstration. 

Let us send you the catalog and arrange a demonstra- 
tion for you through our local representative. 


Chicago Show—The Armory, Space E - 4 





See our new “Six” at the New York and Chicago shows 


Cutting Motor Car Company, 


Canadian Distributers: 
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313 Mechanic Street, 


Cutting Motor Sales Co., Toronto, Canada 
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In the Colorado Rockies 


Pioneer trails through the Rocky Mountains are being opened anew to the world by the motor car, and wonderfully has Nature rewarded those who have sought 
her out in these environments of pine-clad peaks and rugged valleys The scene in the photograph is that of Eagle River Valley, on the descent into Redcliff 








Champion Priming Plugs 


Start Any Motor On First Quarter Turn 

















Champion Priming Plugs end winter starting troubles absolutely. They 

start the motor of any car on the first quarter turn because they create 

f a rich mixture right at the plug’s firing points—ready for a hot, fat 

Champion spark. ‘They are winter necessities and a source of all- the - 
year-round satisfaction for every motorist. 
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Champion 
Spark Plugs are 
regular equipment 
of 60% of American 
cars today, includ- 
ing the product of 


The best of gasoline won’t va- ~~ 
porize in a cold cylinder in 
raw, wintry weather. 


Open needle valve 
slightly (you needn't 
remove glove) arid 


So no matter how good your 








inject gasoline. Pass- h t 
ing through its own sucn great concerns 
che lto pl x base, ‘ 
spark, it can’t reach down to channel to plug base, as the Ford ca 
= t spark points. Ex- r ‘ 
the gas. Some form of prim oe a aa Overland. 
every time on first 


ing —at the plug’s base —1s 
imperative. 


quarter turn of start- 
ing crank, regardless 
of cold or weather. 


Millions of them in 
use prove Cham- 
pion superiority in 
workmanship and 
design. 


Champion Priming Plugs de- 
liver the few drops required 
just where they are needed. 





Now comes the Cham- 

pion Priming Plug, 
which adds to the 
perfect spark plug a 
perfect priming device 
—needed by every car 
owner. 


Champion Priming Plugs save 
cost of towing and help from 
agarage. Your car is always 
ready to go—in any weather. 

They are indispensable to the 
winter use of, cars that have 


not priming cups. They cost 
sO little that even if your car has 


priming cups, you will prefer the 
Champion way; zt sever fails. 


With present low test gasoline, 
you can’t ignore the prime-r 
problem. 





Don’t wait for another cold day 
to prove that you must have 
Champion Priming Plugs. 


Champion Priming Plugs carry with 
them the prestige that years have 
given our factory—the largest in 
the world devoted to spark plugs. 


We guarantee your entire sat- ChampionPriming Plugsare “ ¢* 
. 7 2 . Po gt 
isfaction, both as to their sold through auto sup- 

Te ply dealers at $1.25,or  _¢# 
efficiency and workman- pening ge fo 
: $5 per setof four. ¢ 3 
ship—or your money back. Pay no more. a os 
, »* 40 
& » 

lf your dealer is not ready to supply you with Champion Priming Plugs, don’t fae 
delay; send us the coupon below, properly filled out, and attach to it ye 
bank draft. P. O. or express money order, or your check for $5, and we ers 
will send you a set of four Champion Priming Plugs, prepaid, on Loe 
the day your order is received. foe 

PAs < 
“3 
- & © 
Champion Spark Plug Co. Lose , ov ¢ 
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" 101 Avondale Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

















NE warm day late in the spring two years ago I 
was walking down the street from my home with 
an interior stuffed and distended with dissatis- 

Friends rushed by in new cars and waved 
cheerfully at me. Families sailed by in old cars, happy 
and foot-loose. Rich men tore long, jagged holes in the 
atmosphere in their portable volcanoes, and contented 
workingmen chugged along in cars which they had made 
themselves out of binder wheels and garden hose and 
twine. The whole world was on wheels—excepting my- 
self. I was turning this bitter thought over and over 
and getting more inclined to move to Mars every min- 
ute, when I passed a man who was beating an automo- 
bile by the roadside with a monkey wrench. 

I call it an automobile merely from _ politeness. 
Persons skilled in machinery could readily: see that it 
had once been an automobile, but the layman would 
never have suspected it. It was such a weary, de- 
crepit, dirty, ill-kept, downtrodden little brute that 
my heart went out with pity to it. Its top was old 
and ragged. Its lamps were broken. Its paint was 
gone. Its hood was bent in a dozen places. Two 
tires were disintegrating. Everywhere it had been re- 
paired with wire. For less than two years it had served 
its brutal master—I knew him and remembered when 
he bought it—and he had used it up almost as badly 
as old Simon Legree used up Uncle Tom. It was piti- 
ful. The little car was exhausted, racked, almost un- 
able to stand. Yet I knew that as soon as its owner 
had finished beating it he would drive it full speed 
down the hard stone pavement again and maybe run 
it into a hitching post, as I had seen him do the fall 
before. As I watched him, my great idea came to me. 
I would buy this little car. 


faction. 


T WAS a desperate idea, but I was a desperate man. 

I was tired of seeing second-hand delight and breath- 
ing second-hand fumes. For years my bank account had 
been engaged in a stern chase with the price of auto 
mobiles, with the latter always hull down ahead 
Every time I had saved $100, the price of good cars 
had gone up $250. On that day I had $400 in the bank 
It might buy this little ruin and kindly treatment might 
restore the car to health. If I couldn’t run it I could 
at least carry the starting plug around and pose as a 
car owner among strangers. 

I tried to resist my idea. But I couldn’t. It had me 
by the throat. Before I knew what I was doing I had 
asked the man if he wanted to sell his car 

“Sell this conglomeration of revolving junk!” said 
he somewhat wildly. “Say, if I found anyone who 
wanted to buy this madhouse masterpiece, this movable 
ruin, this four-thousand-degree-in-the-shade parody on 
a rheumatic garbage wagon, I’d knock him down before 
he could change his mind.’ 

“What will you take for it?” 
and clutching my check book. 
$300?” I asked nervously. 

“Three hund-” said the owner. Then he stopped 
He seemed to be fighting for breath. “You—say, are 
you offering me three hundred dollars for this car?” 

I blushed all over. But I really hadn't tried to cheat 
him. He had a perfect right to refuse it. “I'll give 
you $400 and not a cent more,” 


I asked, breathing hard 
“Will you sell it for 


I said with dignity 


E LOOKED at me for a minute with a far-away 
look, like a man who is fighting a great battle with 
himself. I saw then that he loved the little car and I felt 
sorry for him. But he did not deserve to own it and I 
refused to weaken. I hauled out my check book 
“T’'ll let you have it,” he finally said in a smothered 
voice “If I didn’t take 
would.” 


your money, somebody 


“I've got to examine it first,” I said in a businesslike 
manner 


“Go ahead,” said the owner dejectedly. I walked 
around the car four or five times, looking at it in 
tensely. I counted the wheels. I got into it and grasped 


the steering wheel. It turned like a regular wheel. | 


felt of the tires and twiddled theverank handle. Then 
having exhausted my knowledge of automobiles, I said 
I was satisfied, and bought the car. The owner bullied 
it into starting and drove me home, instructing me 
profusely in its disposition all the way. I gave him a 
check. He gave me a receipt and went away, leaving 
me a little bit dazed. He seemed a little bit dazed too. 

I was an automobile owner. Considering what I had 
bought, this statement seemed presumptuous, but I was 
stubborn about it. Practically I was an extensive fool 
who had spent his savings for a mechanical invalid 
3ut technically I was an automobile owner and entitled 
to wear the grimy palm and the greasy trousers of the 
craft. And as I looked at the mob of passing cars 
I swelled up out of a mere sidewalk user into a capi- 
talist, a quarry of the police and a member of the gaso- 
line gang. It was great. I was getting my money’s 
worth already. 


Fhe supper I went out to my car, set the levers as 
I had been instructed, and cranked a while. I didn’t 
really expect it to go, so I wasn’t disappointed when it 
didn’t. I knew it would start for anyone who knew 
anything about cars. But I couldn’t learn enough to 
start it in several days and I realized that it was going 
to block traffic a good deal, standing where it was. So 
I called up my brother who lived in the other end of 
town and told him I had something interesting to show 
him. 

My brother is younger than I. In-fact I brought 
him up myself, by hand and foot, very carefully. But 
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My brother was peering into the thorax of the car, 
but he emerged as I spoke and rubbed his head with 
a puzzled air. 

“T don’t see where the cobs come out,” he said. 


telling him that it was an 
automobile and not a corn sheller, he was greatly 
interested and looked it all over again. When I told 
him he could run it if he wanted to, he was much 
pleased. He took off his coat and borrowed an old pair 
of trousers from me and inside of ten minutes we were 
riding around the streets, while I watched every move 
he made with hawklike eagerness. I didn’t care to run 
it any more, I said; I'd been out all afternoon and it was 
a pleasure to see him handle the car. It was just a lit- 
tle trick anyway that I had picked up for amusement. 
I had only paid $400 for it. 

When I said that, my brother gave a loud cry and 
fell over backward. If I hadn’t grabbed the steering 
wheel we would have been dashed to pieces against the 
curb. He acted very queerly the rest of the evening, 
asking me repeatedly if I felt all right and if my head 
pained me. He even asked me if I thought $350 would 
be too much for him to pay for a picturesque old lawn 
mower which was for sale near his home. And he 
seemed relieved when I asked him if he was crazy. 

The next day I started the car myself and ran it 
around the town with all my might, full of weird, 
jumpy bliss. I don’t mean the car ran with all its 
might. I supplied the might. I killed the car when- 
ever I throttled it down and cranked it about once a 
block. It limped and stuttered, gurgled, howled and 
squeaked. Its. front wheels 


When I had finished 











obeyed the steering wheel about 
as closely as a fox terrier sticks 
to his mistress on the street. The 
clutch only worked occasionally. 
The whole concern was one vast 
asthmatic rattle. But I didn’t 
care. It ran, and more than a 
hundred people remarked on the 
fact with pleased surprise. That 
night I asked the garage keeper, 
who was a friend of mine, if he 
could put the car in good order 
that evening. He was an honest 
man, and when we had finished 
discussing the subject I had a 
lot of new knowledge \t 60 
cents an hour it would cost about 
$175 to put my 
first-class shape. In the mean- 


automobile in 


time its diseases were acute A 
little more running and it would 
dozen 


break permanently in a 


went home full of 
gloomy perplexity. 

Of course I might, by enrolling 
in a correspondence course, learn 
1,807 lessons 


places. | 


auto repairing in 
ind rebuild my car my self. But 








When I said that my brother gave a loud cry and fell over 
backward. He acted very queerly the rest of the evening 
he knows more about automobiles than I do about any- 


thing. He was brought up on automobiles. He has 


driven them, sold them, and has helped make them 
He diagnoses sick automobiles as they pass in th 
street and he can tell by looking into the radiator of a 
‘ar what is the matter with its hind axl He could not 
afford a machine of his own and the idea occurred to 
me that he might like to drive mine [ would do any 
thing for my brother. I love him dearl It did me 
good to think of the pleasure he was going to hav 
When my brother arrived, I led him out to my car 
He looked at it a long while, walking around it and 
inspecting it very carefully. He was so deliberate it 


made me impatient 
Well,” I snapped, “how do you like it?” 


it would take a year, and be- 


sides I distrusted my ability. I had already ruined 


two meat grinders and a baby buggy that spring while 
them. | 


But that would take all summer. 1 


might wait and save the 
might—and then 


repairing money 
logical solution struck me with a bang. It 
was a wonder I hadn't thought of it before I would 
lend the car to my brother 


the only 


I waited 
offered 


.* WAS as simple as wishing the job done. 
several days and then called Bob up. When | 
to lend him the car for a week he wouldn't hear of it 
We always divided things up 
I had had a week's use 
car and I couldn't enjoy it unless he got some 
It would absolutely ruin my pleasure 
found I was 


at first. But I was firm 
in our family, I reminded him 
of the 
fun out of it too 
unless he ran it awhile. So when he 
really in earnest he accepted thankfully. The next day 
I ran the car over to my brother’s house and left it. 
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For High Voltage Dependability 


ITTSBURGH is known as one of the hardest com- 


munities in the country on electric vehicles. Two 
or three years ago transportation by this means was 


ay regarded as impracticable in that city on account of 
ani the hills and general traffic difficulties. 
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The result was that last year hundreds of electric 
vehicles were sold in the Smoky City and 75% of 
them were equipped with U-S-L Batteries. In 
spite of the number and steepness of the hills and 
rough streets, these batteries are giving 65 to 70 
miles on a charge, with far longer life than the 
ordinary battery gives under such conditions. Users 
consider that the U-S-L Battery is about 25% 
more efficient than any other battery on the market. 

This Pittsburgh story is one of the greatest rea- 


The people had to be shown. The U-S-L Storage 

| , Battery did it. By its remarkable power maintenance 

“ae and high voltage dependability it proved to Pittsburgh 

- that, with the right battery, electric transportation is 

the economical, reliable and clean method for either 
commercial or pleasure uses. 


sons in the world why you should specify that your 
electric truck or pleasure car be equipped with 
U-S-L Batteries. On all renewals get U-S-L 
plates. A battery that makes good on hills makes 
good on the level. 

U-S-L Service stands back of every installation, 
bringing the services of trained experts, who co- 
operate with users to secure maximum efficiency. 
These men operate from stations in eight principal 
cities, where spare parts are always on hand. 


U-S-L Electric Starter & Lighter — For Gasoline Automobiles 


Takes the Place of the Fly Wheel 
Adopted by the Overland, Rambler, Bergdoll, Garford ‘‘New Six,’’ Moyer, Edwards-Knight, etc. 




































This illustration shows 
how the U-S-L Electric 
Starter and Lighter is 
substituted for the fly 
wheel of the automobile 
engine. 


A starting and lighting device that is installed in place of the usual engine fly wheel, filling 
perfectly the latter’s function as a balance wheel, yet making it a powerful motor starter and 
efficient current generator as well. ‘Thus the U-S-L becomes an integral part of the engine; 
not an extra moving part is added to the car. No extra weight is introduced; moreover, it 
keeps the weight centra/, while the usual practice is not only to increase weight but add it to the 
side or one end of the car. 

There are no chains, sprockets, gears nor belts, and no bearings to be oiled. It turns the 
engine over from 150 to 400 revolutions per minute. Simply a touch of the foot button is 
necessary; the motor starts with a smooth, gradual, continuous torque, without noise, jerk or jar. 

The U-S-L is also a complete lighting plant for the automobile, furnishing practically 
unlimited electrical current for lamps, even for display signs on commercial vehicles. It does 
away with lighting batteries or an electric generator of the ordinary type. 

It is entirely automatic both as to starting and recharging; no attention is necessary beyond 
occasionally adding distilled water to the storage battery. No complications; extremes of 
heat and cold will not interfere with its operation. 


Send for descriptive Literature—FILL OUT THE COUPON 
The U.S. Light & Heating Company 


General Offices: 30 Church Street, New York Factory: Niagara Falls, New York 
Branch Offices and Service Stations: 
Chicago New York’ Boston Cleveland Buffalo San Francisco Detroit St. Louis 


* USL USL 
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The United States Light & Heating Company : i 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen Please send me the U-S-L Bulletins checked 

below: 

O 1. U-S-L Electric Starter and Lighter for Automobiles. 

OC) 2. Power for Electric Vehicles—Pleasure and Com 

mercial 
O 3. Electric Light for Railroad Cars 
4. U-S-L Storage Batteries for Stationary Service. 


O 5. U-S-L Storage Batteries for Independest Electric 


Lighting 
(NOTE— With the bulletins will go forward the U-S-L Book 
illustrating and describing the U-S-L facilities, service and 
products. ) 
Name 
SUPCCt ....cccccescssscecescccsssesrensecscessrscssssecessccecscesecsseoenes 
CRY ..ccccee coescescose State 
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Then I left town for a week. I had to go away about 
that time anyway, and I didn’t want my brother to 
worry for fear I was at home pining for my car. 

I traveled a good deal that week, and travel was 
never so pleasant before. I found that by alluding 
casually to my “car” in the opening sentence of a con- 
versation I could not only win the respect of those who 
didn't have cars, but the intimate friendship of those 
that did. I found also that I could talk as grandly 
about my $400 car as if it cost $5,000 and was my ninth 
offense. I made a lot of friends on the strength of it 
and scarcely set foot on a sidewalk all week. 


WAS all anxiety to hear about my car when I re- 
turned, and called up my brother at once. I said 
“hello” to him and inquired about the auto’s health in 
the same breath. 
“Oh, the car’s all right,” said my brother, “and I am 
too, in case you might be interested.” é 
“Have vou enjoyed the car?” I asked hospitably. 
“Yes.” said my brother; “it’s been like old times; 
only 1 wish you hadn’t come 








disintegrating somewhere. As he convalesced in his 
differential, he declined in his radiator. When he re- 
tained water in his radiator he was generally enjoying 
paralysis of the oiling system. And when he oiled per- 
fectly, his cranks as a rule were working loose once 
more. He also rattled in twenty places and his valve 
mechanism was as noisy as a small thresher. But 
strangely enough, this didn’t worry me. I found very 
early a vast difference between the owner of a second- 
hand car and the proud mahout of a next year’s model. 
The latter is worried and depressed when any little 
thing is going wrong. The former is jubilant and 
happy when any little thing is going right. So long 
as Pete ran and came home on demand, I was happy. 
That summer and fall I coaxed, chevied and badgered 
him over 2,500 miles of road, leaving behind me a 
trail of bolts, parts, discarded accessories, and small 
tools, by which even a detective could have tracked me. 

Not only did Pete serve me and my family all that 
summer, but he helped make my brother happy. Regu- 
larly on Sunday afternoons we would load up and drive 





back until to-morrow.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well, you see, I found a lit- 
tle work to be done on it and 
I’ve been fixing it up. I haven't 
had a chance to run it yet.” 

And do you know, that nervy 
brother actually wanted mé to 
wait a day: longer while he 
drove my new car all around 
the country. That's the brother 
of it for you. 


HEN I saw my car a few 

minutes later I hardly 
knew it. My brother had done 
it a lot of good. He had spent 
the entire week, I found, under 
it, on top of it and coiled around 
it in the way auto mechanics 
have. He had revamped the 
engine, edited and revised the 
magneto, mitigated the exhaust, 
reformed the clutch, resusci- 
tated the carburetor, manicured 
the tires, cleaned the car from 
end to end, and polished the 














brass work. And when I took 

the steering wheel and opened up the throttle I found 
a thing of life under me, fighting for more speed, and 
purring like a half-ton pussy cat. It was magnificent. 
It must be a wonderful pleasure to work on a car and 
bring it up from a ruin to a spirited young thing which 
has to have mud on its number plate in order to avoid 
the law. It made me feel good to think how much my 
brother must have enjoyed himself. But I was always 
doing things for him. 

That was the beginning of a summer full of joy. | 
have heard of sick tigers who, when cured by fool- 
hardy physicians, have become the slaves of their 
rescuers. My little car seemed almost alive in its anxiety 
to repay me. It ran, day and night, with eagerness 
It staggered pluckily over rough roads, dug its way out 
of sand patches, and buzzed cheerfully along through 
rain and mud. No burden was too great for it. Al 
though built for three, it would carry six, and go at the 
Main Street hill as sturdily and confidently as if it was 
carrying one, laboring faithfully up on the high gear 
and performing such herculean efforts before it stopped 
with a gasp ane waited apologetically for me to kick 
in the low-cpeed pedal, that I began to think of it as 
a human being, and to regard it with affection. In a 
month I had stopped calling it “here you” and had 
given it a name, a gender, and a place in the family 
circle. 

“Pete” he was after that, and from that time on the 
doings of Pete during the day were the main subject 
of conversation at the table at night; and the state of 
his health on Sundays was a subject transcending all 
others in importance. 

Pete was our friend and companion. Pete carried us 
out into the country on picnics and over the river into 
the hills on exploring tours. Pete took us to the far 
end of the town to spend the evening and waited pa 
tiently for us to reappear. Pete stood placidly while 
my two little daughters swarmed over his seats and 
yanked at his levers 


Hé« USURPED the place of dolls and dogs for tl 
They | 1 | he little 


j ved him because was a car, as 
children love everything littl They guarded him from 
the bad boys who tried to “honk-honk” him. They clut 
tered around, all anxiety, while I fussed with his in 
nals, and pitied “poor sick Petey.” They threw them 
selves at him with shouts of joy whenever I went out 
and cranked him \ hundred times that summer my 
three-year-old princess put her arms around my nec} 
and said: “Oh, papa, let’s get Petey and take a littl 
ride.” 

Ot course I don’t mean t iy that we didn’t hav 


troubles. It seemed to me that Pete was continually 





An army of automobile agents descended upon me like Assyr- 
ians surrounding a lamb, or wolves attacking the Israelites 


over to his house, where my children would frolic with 
his children, and he and I would walk solemnly around 
the car 700 times discussing it in that intimate and 
personal manner which experts and owners use. There 
are more things to talk about in an automobile than 
there are in politics. During that summer we talked 
Pete over carefully from the extreme rear edge of his 
off hind tire, which generally needed vulcanizing, to the 
tips of his headlights, which always needed cleaning. 
(And the talks always ended the same way. Bob would 
go down cellar, put on his war togs, and come out with 
a bushel of tools. Then he would pry into the dank, 
greasy gizzard of the car and enjoy himself while | 
stood by and encouraged him. These little talks did 
Pete a world of good. He was always the better for 
them. Owners who run cars all year round and 
neglect to talk them over regularly with some kind, 
sympathetic friend who has a knowledge of ignition do 
them a great injustice. - 
SOMETIMES Pete developed so many things to talk 

about during the week that I could not wait until 
Sunday. Then I would drive him over and lend him to 
Bob for several days at a time, during which time 
Pete improved steadily. It was beautiful to see them 
together. Some people are stingy with their automo- 
biles, but I was never that way. 

When the cold weather came I put Pete away in a 
barn for the winter, and in the spring an army of 
automobile agents descended upon me like Assyrians 








Once he hauled for ten miles the disabled six-cylinder car of a man who had often 
alluded to him with scorn as a “‘ prehistoric bang-buggy 
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surrounding a lam!, or wolves attacking the Israelites 
—I don’t remember which is historically correct. They 
brought with them samples of all the cars made in Amer- 
ica and points east. They offered me fabulous sums in 
trade for Pete. For weeks I rode about in cars which 
were mechanically so perfect that getting power and 
speed was as simple a proposition as turning on 
molasses from a spigot. 

It had been a fortunate winter for me and I had 
enough money in the bank to sell Pete down the river 
and buy a dream of a little touring car which started 
with a button and would run until election day with no 
care whatever, except providing new speedometers as 
fast as the old ones wore out. 


UT strangely enough, I couldn’t get interested. The 

perfect cars left me cold. In a perfect car I was 
only a motorneer.. The car supplied the brains and left 
me only the steering to do. Beyond mending a tire oc- 
casionally I couldn't look forward to a single bit of 
excitement. 

I coule1’t even go over and visit my brother. There 
would be nothing to talk about. And if I loaned him 
the new car all he could do Would be to run it around 
and wear out the tires. Brotherly affection is strong, 
but there are limits to it. 

As I thought these things over I began to realize that 
I loved Pete. He was more than recreation to me 
He was excitement, suspense, uncertainty, triumph, and 
a baffling mystery which I was working out bit by bit. 
He had a personality. He had traits and weaknesses 
and also strength of character. There wasn’t a part 
of him which was a stranger to me. When he ran he 
was a chorus of sweet sounds and rackets. When he 
stood still he was a challenge twenty times as interest- 
ing as a golf course. 

So I scorned the automobile agents and kept Pete. 
I kept him as a companion, not as a personal street car 
And he rewarded me by struggling pluckily through 
his fourth year of existence with great success. He 
took me to town every day and took some friend home 
with me at night, said friend always causing me to 
swell with pride by marveling at the way the little brute 
clawed up the Main Street hill. He took me to 
Chicago and back without a breakdown, gasping home 
the last few miles with a rheumatic magneto, while I 
patted him and gloried in his spunk. Once he hauled 
for ten miles the disabled six-cylinder car of a man 
who had often alluded to him with scorn as a “prehis- 
toric bang-buggy.” Twenty times he took me through 
the country, and brought me home again—breaking 
down quietly in his garage half a dozen times after his 
day’s work was done. 


| HAVE grown proud of Pete as well as fond of him. 

Hundreds of people have said to me: “Well, you 
certainly have gotten a lot of use out of that little 
mess.” ‘ 

How many owners of good cars get the same com- 
pliments? I am so proud of him that I even refuse 
to paint him, and his upholstery is a disgrace. I wish 
glory in his 


he was six years old instead of four. 
age, as a son glories in his 75-year-old golf-playing 
father : 

I have decided to keep Pete forever, replacing him as 
he wears out. This year he has had a new magneto, 
carburetor, front wheel and oiling system. Next year 
he must have a new radiator and his gears are worn 
razor sharp. In another year I must get a new 
engine. 

It will be expensive, but I will get my money’s worth. 
I will still have Pete. I will have him until sometime 
in the distant future his steering wheel will wear in two 
and his crank handle will disintegrate. Then I will 
replace them and suddenly find that after all I haven't 
got Pete. 

He will have vanished, bit by bit—just as I myself 
have vanished in the last seven years and am a new 
person, using the old name and signing checks on the 
bank account of my former self 

Perhaps when that day. comes I may lose interest in 
Pete and sell him to a museum But I shall not 
borrow trouble 
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Now Europe, Too 


The Michigan “40” Wins World-Wide Acceptance 
as Leader of Its Class 


This year, with 72 makers competing on 
“40's,” we claim the laurels in this mammoth 
field. 

Our American allotment was taken by 
dealers before the first 1913 model was 
shipped. They came by the hundreds—these 
men who know all cars—and took all we 
could promise for 1913. 


Then Europe Came 


Then came experts from Europe—artists 
in cars; men who must compete with the finest 
cars in the world. 

They came from England, Scotland, France, 
Russia, Germany. And they too agreed that 
the Michigan this year leads the medium- 
priced “40's” on both sides the Atlantic. 

Some of the world’s leading dealers, includ- 
ing the German Packard Motor Car Co., took 
our agencies abroad. 


Their Radical Tests 


These experts and dealers, some of whose 
orders approach $1,000,000, don’t make mis- 
takes on cars. 

Their tests are searching and extreme. 
Their judgments, by most men, are regarded 
as final. 

Hundreds of these men have pronounced 
the Michigan right. Some, like our Chinese 
distributor, devoted weeks to the tests. Some 
have spent years in testing previous Michigans. 

And these men have agreed that no other 
Forty begins to give the Michigan value. 


You'll Also Agree 


When you come to compare you will also 
agree. Competent men cannot differ on this 
point. 


Here is a car built by W. H. Cameron, 
known by 100,000 successful cars. Here is 
a body by John A. Campbell, who has designed 
for kings. 


Able men have spent four years on this car. 
They have worked out in it 300 improvements. 
They have put 5,000 cars into actual use, to 
prove out their ideas. 


They have given it 50 per cent over- 
capacity. They are using oversize tires, and 
springs, and brakes. They give it 14-inch 
cushions, electric lights, a 22-coated body. 


Here is the last word in beauty, comfort and 
strength. And here is the power—4o to 46 
horsepower—which motorists find they need. 


All this, this year, for $1,585. 


Write and Compare 


Write for our catalog—send the coupon 
below. Note all the details, equipments and 
measurements. Compare the width and room, 
the margins of safety, the appearance and 
luxury. 

Compare the up-to-dateness—the four-for- 
ward speeds, the big tires, the center control, 
the left-side drive. 


Do that. Then go to our local dealer and 
measure up this car. 

There’s a war this year among “4o’s,” with 
72 makers competing. Each is trying to out- 
do others, or to underbid. You can get a re- 
markable Forty this year for half what men 
used to pay. 

Judge for yourself who is winning this war 

who gives the greatest value—who has the 
ablest men. Send the coupon now. 


MICHIGAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Owned by the Owners of the Michigan Buggy Company 
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Michigan 
66 AQ 99 


51,985 


Special 
Features 


Four-forward speeds, as used today 
on all the best foreign cars. 


Oversize tires—35x4'4 inches 
wider, we think, than on any 
equal-weight car. 


Electric lights with dynamo. 
Center control. 


Left-side drive, to which all the 
best cars are coming. 


40 to 46 horsepower. 
Long-stroke motor. 


Brake drums, 16x 2'/ inches, mak- 
ing them extra efficient. 


Springs two and one-quarter inches 
wide—50 inches long in the rear. 


Shortsville wheels, with 13/-inch 
spokes—12 to each wheel. 


Demountable rims—F irestone quick- 
detachable, with extra rim. 


Steering post adjustable. Also 
brake and clutch pedals, insuring 
perfect comfort and fit to every 
driver. 


Wheel base, 118 inches. 


Rear seat 50 inches wide inside— 
22 inches deep. Doors 20 inches 
wide. Tonneau room 50 inches 
either way. 

Straight-line body, with 22 coats, 
designed by John A. Campbell 


14-inch Turkish cushions. More 
depth and comfort, we believe, 
than in any other car. 


Nickel mountings. 


Electric headlights, extra powerful— 
12% inches in diameter. 


Sidelights set in dash—flush with it. 


Windshield built as part of body, 
easily inclined to any angle. 


Mohair top, side curtains and en- 
velope. 


Electric horn. 
$50.00 Speedometer—4-inch face. 


Over-capacity averaging 50 per cent. 
Each driving car sufficient for 
a 60-horsepower motor. 


Foot rail, robe rail, rear tire irons, 
tool chest completely equipped, 
under running board out of way. 


Self-Starter 


Men differ so about self-starters 
that we adopt no type as regular 
equipment, 

Either a gas 
starter, or an un- 
failing electric 
starter, will be 
added at mod- 
erate extra price. 
The car has a dynamo. 


~~ MAIL THIS COUPON--; 


Michigan Motor Car Company 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


~~ Mail me your 1913 Catalog 
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Taking 


We Have Made of the Motor Car 


By 


E ARE face to face to-day with a very serious 

automobile problem—so serious in so many 

ways that its consideration cannot longer be 
put off. Least of all should there be any shortsighted 
attempt, supposedly in the interests of sport or business, 
to conceal its existence. 

It is the problem of automobile accidents. 

You read of them practically every day. But even 
the most distressing now fails to shock. Their very 
frequency has made them seem natural, inevitable hap- 
penings. But if you were to clip, each day, the items 
of accidents from all the papers in the country and note 
how the clippings average, during the summer months, 
iully half a hundred a day, you would get quickly 
enough an appalling idea of the situation. 

Evidently there is a general awakening. The coro- 
ners’ clerk of New York City, after compiling a recent 
report, exclaims that the metropolis is fast becoming as 
perilous as a battle field. Mayor Harrison of Chicago 
adds that automobile fatalities there exceed the acci- 
dent roll of the old days of railroad grade crossings. 
Cities everywhere are having aldermanic investiga- 
tions, and some have sent their chiefs of police to 
Europe to find out why accidents are much fewer 
there. Massachusetts gave over a good part of her 
last legislative session to the problem, and other States 
will follow suit this year. 


THE AUTOMOBILE IS NOT AT FAULT 


VERYWHERE there is a good deal of unrest and 

effort—of some demoralization, too; but there are 
lines of progress already under way that promise much 
ultimate good. 

First of all, it should be stated that out of all the 
factors concerned in the safety of automobiling—and 
there are a number—the automobile in itself is not at 
fault. As regards: strength of construction, materials, 
and safeguards, there is little left to be perfected. It 
is apparent that in these essentials the manufacturers 
to-day are practically at a competitive standstill. 

The great trouble is with ourselves. We do not, 
seemingly cannot, take the automobile seriously. We 
have never understood its significance, do not now; and 
for this very reason we have failed to surround it with 
the safety it demands. 

This remarkable misunderstanding is more to be de- 
plored than wondered at. The automobile has devel- 
oped with amazing sweep and swiftness. It was not so 
very long ago that the makers of the first automobiles 
in this country had it all figured out that only a few 
rich men would own motor cars. Then consider the 
situation to-day. 

Right now there are close to a million automobiles 
in this country. That means that practically one in 
every one hundred men, women, and children in the 
United States owns a car. This year the population 
will increase something over a million and a half; but 
there will be made and marketed at least a quarter of 
a million automobiles, or one to every six new citizens 

Still even this remarkable proportion does not sound 
the situation. There is yet to be considered the com- 
mercial car—now only in its infancy. 

More than 250 firms are making commercial cars this 
year. One concern sold its product to over 140 different 
lines of business. Twice as many of these vehicles were 
in use in 1912 as against IQII. 

Already the light delivery car, which now throngs 
the city streets and is ordered by the metropolitan mer- 
chant in fifty and one hundred lots, is being used by 
the village storekeeper. The physician’s car is every- 
where. Ambulances, fire apparatus—all such vehicles 
that can be—are motor-driven. At night, about the 
shipping terminals of the manufacturing centers, the 
pavements fairly rock with seas of heavy motor trucks 

What does it all mean? 

Why, simply this: that we have made of this vehicle 
a national institution, an interwoven factor everywhere 
of our daily activity. In turn, this swift, heavy, often 
silent engine has usurped our crowded city streets and 
country lanes and highways. 

This is the situation; and out of it an alternative 
stands as clear as daylight. If we continue not to take 
the automobile seriously, if we fail to regulate it as fast 
as it is being extended, then it follows inevitably that 
the city battle field of New York’s coroners’ clerk will 


become a national one 
GETTING DOWN TO CAUSES 


HERE is a widespread belief that overspeeding 
causes nearly all accidents and is at the root of the 
[The speed-mania idea has proven popu- 


whole problem 
lar and is superficially accepted as a fact. An executive 
of the National Highways Protective Association said 
recently that the speed mania causes more deaths than 








the Automobile Seriously 


a National Institution Without Giving It Intelligent National Consideration 


WILLIAM ALLEN JOHNSTON 


the mania for murder. A Western judge announced 
solemnly that he could judge an arrested offender by 
the state of exhilaration or speed intoxication in which 
he found him and would fine him accordingly. 


THE INTERMINGLED FACTORS 


HIS, of course, is pure claptrap. But seriously re- 

garded, the assumption that speed is at fault is not 
supported by facts. True, the newspaper reports in a 
number of instances state that the car involved was be- 
ing driven at a high rate of speed; but they fail to 
report, what the investigation almost always brings out, 
that the driver was careless or incompetent, or that 
somebody else was—that the rules of the road and of 
common sense were broken—that safety devices were 
not used, etc., etc. 

We may put the whole matter in a nutshell by stat- 
ing that it is the carelessly driven car at low speed that 
is most dangerous and not the carefully driven fast car. 

In Massachusetts, out of 504 investigations of serious 
accidents there were but three convictions for over- 
speeding, while 137 were charged with improper opera- 
tion, 41 with recklessness, and 14 for being under the 
influence of liquor. This is a representative percentage. 

Speed laws will not stop these abuses. However 
sweeping they are made, they cannot but scratch the 
surface, and they will defeat their own aims. We will 
have to go deeper down into the causes and seek to 
correct them. 

These are the factors that are fundamentally con- 
cerned with automobile accidents : 

Automobile laws and ordinances, magistrates, police, 
motorists, equipment devices, traffic regulations. 

All these factors are closely intermingled in the prob- 





lem; and at present they do not work in harmony. 
Take any two and you will find between them either 
out and out bickering, or else a measure of misunder- 
standing. What is broadly demanded, and this is the 
direct solution of the difficulty, is cooperation between 
them all. Out of cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing will come liberality and sanity. And out of these 


and only in this way—we shall have safety. 


CRAZY-QUILT LEGISLATION 


UR State automobile laws to-day, viewed from a 

national standpoint, resemble a crazy quilt filled 
with large holes. It is exceedingly doubtful if a motorist, 
even with a digest of these fifty-seven varieties of laws 
pinned to his steering wheel, could traverse the country 
and not be a constant lawbreaker through forgetfulness 
or confusion. 

Eight States have no laws whatsoever. Nevada's 
law is confined to a single provision, namely, the filing 
of a license fee of $2.50 per month and a fine for negli- 
gence in payment. Seven States and the District of 
Columbia have laws so obsolete as to be ridiculous upon 
their face. Obviously they were framed with only a 
vague idea of just what the automobile was, still less 
what it was destined to be; they are headed: “An act 
to regulate the running of automobiles, locomobiles, 
autocars,” etc. In Alabama, according to a literal inter 
pretation of the law, all cars must be driven backward 
at night in order that the rear lamps may be “visible 


at least fifty feet in the direction in which the car is 
proceeding.” lJowa and several other States have im- 
proved upon the law by changing “in” to “from.” The 
Ohio law, one of the obsolete group referred to, de- 
clares that anyone who fictitiously represents himself as 
a chauffeur may be suspended from the right to operate 
a motor vehicle as a chauffeur for a period of six 
months. Georgia is very liberal, allowing a small boy 
or girl to operate a car; its law states that no one under 
sixteen years of age may drive a car, unless “such 
minor shall have previously twelve months’ experience 
in the operation of automobiles.” Automobile hearses 
are ruled out of West Virginia and North Carolina by 
a law exempting automobiles from cemeteries. And 
so the hodgepodge list—mostly of nonessentials—runs 
on. Even in such essentials as they have no two 
States are at all alike. 


WHY NOT A CONFERENCE OF STATES? 


T IS encouraging, however, to note that some States 

are progressing sanely. Massachusetts, while lax 
about owners, has an excellent bureau for the examina- 
tion of chauffeurs. Maine has an intelligent signal law 
requiring that a horn not only must be sounded but 
heard an adequate distance. New Jersey has a provision 
so much favored by considerate, experienced motorists 
everywhere that it at least deserves the legislators’ most 
serious consideration, namely, that every horse-drawn 
vehicle shall carry a light after dark. And Virginia 
sounds the keynote of all State automobile legislation 
in authorizing “the Governor to confer and enter into 
agreement with the proper officials of other States as 
to uniformity in automobile laws.” 

Why not such a conference of all the States? In 








It is the carelessly 
driven car at low 
speed that is most 
dangerous 


addition to the proper officials, let it be attended by 
legal, engineering, road and traffic experts, together 
with leading automobile club officials. It is compara- 
tively a simple matter to make a table of existing State 
laws, grouped under such important heads as Registra- 
tion, Licenses, Fees, Nonresidents, Warning Signals, 
Lights, Speeding, etc. By selecting the best of the ex- 
isting laws, eliminating the useless and adding the nec- 
essary, a law, Federal in scope, uniform and effective 
in the interests of all, may certainly be had 

This chaos of State laws is even worse in its conse- 
quences than in itself. The more inadequate the State 
law the more each city and village within the State 
feels itself called upon to pass specific ordinances in an 
effort—almost always futile—to make up locally for the 
general deficiency. As a result such a heterogeneous 
mass of ordinances exists that a cross-country motorist, 
to be law-abiding, ought to have a bureau of informa- 
tion to consult before entering each municipality. 


HASTILY FRAMED, ILLOGICAL LAWS 


G ENERALLY these laws are framed hastily, without 
regard to uniformity, logic, facts, or legality. As 
a result they are often flatly unconstitutional, and wholly 
absurd ' 

In Cincinnati, as an instance, a city councilman 1S 
enraged because a drunken chauffeur in a garage next 
door makes the night hideous by sounding an electric 
horn. He marches to the City Hall next day and begins 
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What Shows Don’t Show 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 





You'll see the new model of Reo the Fifth 
at your local Automobile Show. 


It will strike you as beautiful, luxurious, 
roomy—having every final touch. 


But here are things you can’t see. And they 
mean, in the end, more than all that shows. 


Tire Mileage 


Tires on a car form the chief 
item in upkeep. Tire-saving means 
more than all other savings to- 
gether. Every old motorist knows 
this. 


So this year I add 30 per cent to 
my tire cost, to add 65 per cent to 
the average tire mileage. I give 
you tires 34 x 4. Compare them 
with rival cars. 


The usual tires on this type of 
ear would more than double your 
tire cost, so tire makers say. 


No Possible Flaws 


The steel in this car is twice ana- 
lyzed, to make sure it accords with 
my costly requirements. 


The gears are tested in a crush- 
ing machine, to prove that each 
tooth will stand 75,000 pounds. 
This test is usually made with light 
hammers. 


The springs are tested in another 
machine, to stand 100,000 vibra- 
tions. 


I use in this car 190 drop forg- 
ings. The average cost is twice 
that of steel castings. 


But they give me lightness and 
strength. And hidden flaws can’t 
occur in drop forgings. 


The various parts of this car get 
a thousand inspections. Thus all 
the uncertainties are completely 
eradicated in building this Reo the 
Fifth. 


No Broken Bearings 


I use in this ear 15 roller bear- 
ings, 11 of them Timken, 4 Hyatt 
High Duty. 


They cost five times as much as 
the usual ball bearings. But good 
roller bearings don’t break under 


strain. 


No Overtax 


It’s the sudden shock which 
shows up a car’s weakness, not the 


R. M. Owen & Co. “Sten: Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


ordinary tests. And sudden shocks 


will come. 


To withstand them, I give to 
axles and driving parts 50 per cent 
over-capacity. I have made them 
all ample for a 45-horsepower car. 


To prove them out, I ran one of 
these cars for 10,000 miles, at top 
speed on rough roads. I met at 
its worst every possible road shock, 
and not one important part gave 
out. 


I use 14-inch brake drums. I 
use 2-inch, 7-leaf springs. I use 
costly steels—chrome nickel, va- 
nadium, manganese—all to ward off 
an overtax. I place cost below 
safety in this Reo the Fifth. 


No Troubles 
That isn’t quite true. All ma- 
chines have their little troubles. 
But Pve gone to the limit to save 


trouble with this ear. 


Each engine is tested 20 hours on 
the blocks, and 28 hours in the 
There are five long-con- 


chassis. 


tinued tests. 


My carburetor is doubly heated— 
with hot air and hot water—to 








save the troubles with low-grade 


gasoline. 


I use a $75 magneto to save 
ignition troubles. I use a centrif- 
ugal pump, instead of a syphon, 
to insure the water circulation. 
That costs about $10 extra. 


Cars are built slowly and care- 
fully, parts ground over and over. 
I limit my output to 50 ears daily, 


so nothing shall be slighted. 


No Skimping 


To make the car show my in- 
finite pains, I give equal care to the 
finish. 


The body has 17 coats. The lux- 
urious upholstering is of genuine 
leather, filled with the best curled 
hair. 


Add $200 


These extremes I figure, add $200 


to the necessary cost of this ear. 


They cut down our profits. They 
foree us to factory efficiency. They 
compel us to build every part our- 
selves. And, to minimize cost, we 
build only one chassis. 


But these things save users from 
three to ten times what it costs me 


to give them to you. 


They insure to you safety, econ- 


omy, comfort. They insure to me 





There are three electric lights, 
and the dashboard lights are flush. 
And the whole car, even under the 
hood, is fully nickel-trimmed. 


Center Control 


Our center control is exclusive 
to this car. All the gear shifting 
is done by one small handle, com- 
pletely out of the way. It is done 
by moving this handle only three 


inches in each of four directions. 


Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. So no levers at all clog the 
way of the driver. And this per- 
mits of the left side drive. 


No other center control will 
please a man who once discovers 
this. 


to My Cost 


that reputation I have spent 26 


years in acquiring. 


I find that car users, more and 
more, are coming to look for this 
class of car. Our output is always 
much oversold. And this year, with 
60,000 excellent cars to my credit, 
the demand will be greater than 


ever. 


A thousand dealers are now ready 
to show this new model of Reo the 
Fifth. Our 1913 catalog is also ready. 
Write us for it now. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base 
112 inches 
Tires— 
34 x 4 inches 
Center 
Control 
Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 
3 Electric Lights 
Speed 
45 Miles per 
our 
Made with 
2 and 5 
Passenger 
Bodies 





Top and windshield not included in price. 






Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 











We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer and self-starter all for $100 extra (list price $170). 








Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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the framing of an ordinance prohibiting the use within 
city limits, by all motorists, of any signal save the soft- 
toned bulb horn. If the chauffeur had used his voice 
instead of his horn, he himself would have been ar- 
rested as a disorderly person. But automobile ordi- 
nances are in vogue. An offending piece of equipment 
is ruled disorderly instead. All motorists, comprising 
reputable, considerate, law-abiding citizens, are involved 
over the insane conduct of one incompetent chauffeur; 
the public is deprived of a safety device the efficiency of 
which measures their protection; and the spirit and in- 
tent of the State law which demands a signal “suitable” 
to warn safely is broken. 

In Syracuse a “young blood,” pleased with his new 
toy, goes shrieking and speeding over the avenues one 
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In Maine the 
horn must not 
only be sounded 
but heard! i 


night. Result: radical speed and signal restrictions for 
all motorists and the entire civic body to bear. In 
Memphis an insolent negro chauffeur brings down the 
wrath of the city—not upon himself but upon the auto- 
mobile. I could give fifty such instances, each the sole 
basis of statutes so absurd that the police are compelled 
in practice to wink at them. 

Drastic ordinances are devised in many cities, so the 
authorities freely admit, simply to give the local magis- 
trate sufficient latitude to deal effectively with his cases 
In Shreveport, La., it is unlawful for any person to 
drive an automobile “unless he shall have been first 
duly examined by the city physician and found fully 
competent, mentally and physically.” Rather staggering, 
this, to the average motorist! But the chief of police 
has explained that it was meant simply as a round- 
about check on reckless drivers by giving a broad and 
easy way of arrest. 

The point of the matter is that there would be no 
occasion for these sweeping, indefinite rulings, if the 
State laws themselves were not all at sea. If the latter 
were adequate and definite they would govern well—in 
the essentials at least—the local situation. 

We do not, throughout the country, need more State 
laws. In some of the Eastern States there are too 
many. But as a whole they are neither comprehensive 
nor effective; and in their multiplicity they are bewil- 
dering. They are not fundamentally framed. It is 
like beginning a house wrong in the building of it, 
and then patching it high and low to correct its faults. 
To begin fundamentally means to bein understand- 
ingly; we began wrong because we didn’t understand 
the automobile, and it would seem as if the correct 
basis could best be had through an able commission, 
or at least through a conference in which all factors 
concerned were equally represented. 


BEWILDERED AND BAFFLED MAGISTRATES 


ITH the maze of State laws and local ordinances 
—often conflicting on such points as_ speed, 
lights, road rules, signals, and the like—it is not to b 
wondered at that the magistrate is bewildered and 
baffled. Give us definite laws, uniform laws, laws to 
fit the crime, they cry. In Chicago a municipal judge, 
casting about for a legal basis on which to deal with 
two cases of flagrant recklessness brought before him, 
finally construed the automobile to be a “dangerous 
weapon,” and fined the culprits $1,000 eacl 
3ut both these accidents, in each of which a little girl 
was seriously injured, were due to violation of common 
sense traffic regulations which did not then but now do 
prevail in Chicago. They do not have such accidents in 


Europe; we need not have them hers 

Clear analysis of the causes of accidents and coopera- 
tion with others to help remove them is just as neces- 
Sary upon the magistrate’s part To-day he and the 
motorist are about as widely apart as any two factors 
in the whole situation An excellent indication is the 


recent announcement from the bench by a Winnipeg 


b 











judge, who hotly declared that he would “shoot down 
the motorist” who ran into him. 

Motorists say that magistrates who take up motoring 
immediately show liberality and sanity in their decisions 
to the betterment of all concerned. This seems to be 
borne out by the successful experience of a Kansas City 
judge, who undertook to secure a rudimentary and 
criving knowledge of the automobile. 

“Liberality and common sense,” says he, “should di- 
rect the framing of the laws, and the magistrate should 
interpret them in a like spirit A decision should 
always be based upon the peculiar circumstances in- 
volved—wise regulation is the only solution of the 
whole problem. We will never progress by indefinite 
and drastic restrictions.” 

The matter of traffic regulation is most important. 
Germany, by a scientific study of its city traffic, suc- 
ceeded in reducing accidents from 15 per cent (of 
number of cars in use) in 1907 to II.9 per cent in IQII. 
These percentages loom large, it should be explained, 
because all kinds of mishaps are included, even an “acci- 
dent” so slight as injuring the bark of a tree. 


“GETTING THE HABIT” 


NEW< era of traffic regulation is on in this country. 
But as yet we are far from a successful readjust- 
ment of rules to admit of the automobile. We.are even 
far from an appreciation of the necessity of this 
readjustment. It is curious that in the case of a few 
cities, where traffic officials have been sent for infor 
mation to Europe and to larger cities in this country, 
it was not realized on any side that the automobile 
had very much to do with the matter. Here again the 
deadly lack of understanding! 

Chicago has gone at the problem seriously. First of 
all, it was found that the great majority of accidents 
were happening, not on the boulevards where 
motor traffic was many times greater and speed 
from 50 per cent to 80 per cent higher, but on the 


Ad less motor-traveled streets. These are the streets 


of mixed traffic, where an automobile is one mo- 
ment passing a horse-drawn truck, then a motor truck, 
and in another instant is side by side with a trolley car 
stopping to take on or let off passengers. 

It was the latter situation that was judged most dan- 
gerous, and it is the writer’s rough estimate, based upon 
an examination of thousands of accidents, that through- 
out the cities of the country more people are injured by 
automobiles in this manner than in any other way. The 
City Council in Chicago was quick to pass an ordinance 
compelling all drivers of motor cars and all motor- 
cyclists to stop at all street crossings when street cars 
have stopped to take on or discharge passengers; also 
drivers are called upon to halt within not less than ten 
feet of cars that have stopped. Detroit and Cleveland 
have already had similar ordinances in effect with the 
result of greatly minimizing accidents from this cause 


4 GOOD TRAFFIC RULI 


HICAGO also recommends that slow-moving 
vehicles keep to the curb, and insists that this rule 
is the fundamental solution of mixed traffic problems 
his regulation is in force in most large cities. 
Regulation of the pedestrian is an important ele- 
ment here. Kansas City has led the 
way, while New York and Chicago , 
have been talking about it, and now 











A Winnipeg judge de- 
clared he would 

‘* shoot down the 
motorist ’’ who ran 
into him 


has a law controlling pedestrians. Cutting of corners 
is forbidden by the crossing patrolmen, and the offens¢ 
is punishable by a fine of from $5 to $so. The new 
law, it is claimed, has eliminated many accidents. Phila 
delphia has adopted London's “isles of safety” plan 
Motor drivers are compelled to make wide detours in 









rounding corners, inside of which are safety stands for 
the pedestrians. New York has had great success in 
establishing these isles of safety within its traffic- 


crowded squares. 

The regulation of pedestrian traffic is an essential. 
The pedestrian should have his due rights in the high- 
ways; but he must remember that the sidewalks are his 
restricted rights of way, and that street crossings are 
designed especially for his protection. He must live up 
to the iron-clad traffic regulation of the crowded cen- 
ters just as strictly as the vehicle is compelled to. The 
police records of New York City show that out of 
2,500 accidents, 800 happened in the middle of the block. 
These are directly chargeable to pedestrian carelessness, 
and can only be eliminated by beginning with the factor 
at fault. 

Briefly, what is needed are just such basic regulations 
in all the traffic centers and the extension of many of 
them into the suburbs, smaller cities, and semisuburban 
sections. Then we need rigid enforcement by the police 
to take the place of the present chaos in the smaller 
cities and villages—where such action as is taken js 
generally due to the whim of a corner policeman. Uni- 
formity of rule and enforcement sounds the keynote. 
When the pedestrian gets the habit of following regu- 
lar crossing routes and of looking to the right and 
left; when the driver of the horse-driven vehicle learns 
to hug the curb; when the motorist knows that in 
Rochester, Keokuk, San Diego, and. Sjlver City he will 
find similar road rules and have to follow them as 
strictly as in Chicago, then only shall we have a cessa- 
tion of those frightful collisions and pedestrian accidents 
which the newspapers wrongly charge to overspeeding. 


AUTOMOBILE COMING! LOOK ouT!” 
UBLIC controversy has been considerably stirred up 
the past year over the two important safety devices 
of lights and signals; also the unnecessary nuisances of 
the muffler cut-out, smoke, and dripping oil have had a 
goodly share of attention 

That the muffler cut-out adds little, if any, power to 
the engine, and in the city is a wholly unnecessary noise; 
that with a new engine, and generally in starting, a little 
smoke is necessary, but otherwise easily preventable; 
and that a little care of the drip pan will keep pave- 
ments from being smeared with oil—these facts are 
more generally understood, and the trend of recent 
ordinances is to regulate the motorist accordingly. 

As to lights, despite a number of freak laws on the 
subject, the ruling of two white lights in front and one 
red light in the rear seems a model ordinance, to- 
gether with the further provision that the dazzling front 
lights be dimmed on city streets. The provision, so 
much championed by motorists that horse-drawn ve- 
hicles shall also carry a light after dark, is also a wise 
one. Milwaukee, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, 
Providence, and Buffalo have such an ordinance apply- 
ing to all vehicles, whether moving or standing still 

The signal situation has been more complicated and 
its development exceedingly interesting. Into it have 
crept a good deal of the direct opposition to the auto- 
mobile, the general lack of appreciation of its serious- 
ness as a traffic factor, together with such important 
considerations as the rights of the motorist and the 
welfare of the public. 

First, it must be con- 
ceded that the warning 
signal is a fundamental 
safeguard; often it is the 
means of last resort. In 
some remarkable brake tests, 
recently made by the Alder- 
manic Board in New York 
City, it was shown that a 
car going at the rate of 
fifteen to twenty miles an hour could be brought to a 





stop within about fifteen or twenty feet. But with acci- 
dents it is always the unexpected that happens, and the 
signal is the motorist’s first and last safeguard, just as 
it is also the public’s. It is the voice of automobiling 
danger. 

With the transition from bicycle to automobile the 
bell and the “squawker” horn, sounded by squeezing a 
bulb, were carried along; but with the development of 
the swift, silent, high-powered gasoline car and with 
the tremendous increase in automobile traffic both have 
been largely relegated to the past. 


WARNINGS MUST BE HEARD 


HE new, powerful electric signal, however, has 
seemed to the anti-automobilist to voice only the 
f the automobile, and the man who still r 


arrogance ¢ 
gards the car as a pleasure fad cannot understand why 
it demands as businesslike a signal as a locomotive or 4 
ferryboat. The suppressionists of unnecessary noises 
were at first opposed to this signal’s very existence, 
ind then came local ordinances ruling against it be- 
maker 


cause some “joy rider” had used it as a nois¢ 
de 


instead of in its legitimate function as a warning 
vice. These hastily and ignorantly devised laws < wuld 
not rule the signal out entirely, for the very good reason 
that every State law compels an automobile to carry 4 
‘suitable’ warning signal. But the word “suitable” was 
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Leave comfort, convenience and beauty lines to her 


—she 1s leaving the price and mechanical correctness 


i to YOU 





a This is the Cole “‘50’’ Delco Electric Starting 


— Touring Car—the choice of American womanhood 


$1985 


AKE the purchase of your next motor car a domestic business 
transaction. Recall how you and the wife built the home? You 


bought the lot where values were right and selected the architect on the strength of his reputation. 
You watched the plumbing—you planned the heating plant. You demanded nothing but “bests” 
in the entire construction. 

You left the social environment, the convenience and the interior decorations to her—this was r7ght. 
W hen it was all done two things had been satistied—a woman's s intuitive appreciation of beauty and a 
man’s cold business judgment. It’s a combination that can’t be beat—take it with you when you 
go to buy your next motor car. 

The character study of the Cole Motor Car at the top of this advertisement is for her eye—not_ yours. 
Dry tabulated specifications are for you and you alone. After careful investigation of the Cole 
and other cars as well, your preference will be— 


The New Series 8—*'50” 














DD eincd . ‘ . _ 66 f qa” 
Its Principles of Construction So tar, so good —you say 
Silent Cole unit power plant with three point suspension and all working All right. Now let’s fill out this coupon. It 
parts enclosed. A motor free from grease cups, with automatic lubricating k ‘ll % } 2C | 
system and combination thermo-syphon and force pump water circulation. doesn’t obligate you. Back wi come the ole 
Timken front and full-floating rear axle with large Timken bearings. Large Blue Book for “her” — the it ec hnic al Bulletin for 
" ina aid sai Seem fire noutinbin viene. 190. 
brake drums on wheels equipped with Firestone demountable rims, 122 you. Your business judgment will prompt you 
inch wheel base. Gasoline pressure tank and tire rack in rear. Straight i | f 
line body with concealed hinges and locks. Deep Turkish, hand-buffed to send the coupon by return mal—before you 
leather upholstery. Silk mohair top. Clear vision ventilating windshield lay this magazine aside. 
and speedometer with grade indicator. Solar electric lamps—nickel-silver : 
i Irice ) ‘ole ‘‘50."" co yle ’ ; > $ 985. ‘“ = 9 Y 7 a ‘ rman 
trimmed. Price for Cole ‘‘50,"' completely equipped, $1 OUR’ COUPON REQL EST 
In addition to the ‘‘50'’ the Cole comes in two other chassis: Cole ‘‘40,"’ 
116-inch wheel base, price, completely equipped, $1685; and the COLE MOTOR CAR CO., INDIANAPOLIS 
Cole six cylinder ‘*60,"’ price, completely equipped, $2485 We have decided that the Cole is worth investigating. It is under- 
: , . stood that we assume no obligation in asking for the Cole Blue Book 
No difference in quality—merely diamonds of varying karat and the Technical Bulletin—so send by return mail, postpaid. 








Cole Motor Car Company “Her'* Name 


Indianapolis, Indiana “My” Name 
Tell her that you can “see’’ the Cole at the New York Show 


in January or at the Chicago Show in February 
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indefinite encugh, so the lawmakers excluded the effi- 
cient signal in favor of the weaker-toned and old-time 
bulb horn. 

The latter, as every motorist knows, is undependable 
and inadequate; and for a time a state of misunder- 
standing among motorists, coupled with actual danger 
to the public, has prevailed throughout the country. 
Chicago, with a fast increasing accident list staring its 
authorities in the face, started a reform by tackling the 
signal problem first. Legal experts and traffic officials 
were called into consultation, tests were made; and the 
problem was finally settled so expeditiously that the 
same result, it seems, might have been had on a simple 
basis of common sense. 

First, it was realized that an adequate signal is a ne- 
cessity; and, secondly, that to be adequate it must be 
loud enough to be heard under all circumstances and 
all conditions of traffic, and it must give a harsh, abrupt 
note, one, in other words, that means business, that 
speaks seriously enough of the potential danger of 
an approaching car 

On the other hand, it was seen that the very efficiency 
of such a signal makes it a nuisance in the hands of the 
“joy rider” and generally inconsiderate, irresponsible 
motorist. So the simple provision was added that the 
signal must not be used unnecessarily nor in any way 
except as a warning of danger 

The enforcement of this ordinance, beginning last 
spring, has been successful; and St. Louis, Newark, 
and a number of cities have been quick to adopt it 
It has been approved by the American Road Congress, 
the Automobile Association, and will undoubtedly be- 
come a general State law 


TAKING CHANCES 


S REGARDS the motorist and his responsibility for 
automobile accidents, a goodly volume might be 
written. Undoubtediy he is largely to blame. But 
there is much to be said—a good deal—in his favor 
He is by no means the demon the newspapers paint him; 
nor is he by any means the cause of the multitudinous 
accidents they ascribe to him. He is about 90 per cent 
pure in spirit. He is—by that percentage or more—a 
decent, clear-headed, law-respecting, self-respecting 
citizen, who is often blamed, however, for the faults 
of the other 1o per cent. The publicity the latter get 
for their wrongdoing is enough to color, in the eyes of 
the public at large, the whole motoring fraternity 
Now, of this 10 per cent, a number are lawless and 
reckless—criminal in action if not in intent. But a 
greater number, and a great number, too, of the 90 per- 


cent class, are to blame for accidents through sheer in- 
competence. They are lacking both in a practical knowl- 
edge of a car and in an appreciation of its serious- 
ness. They are of the “J-didn’t-know-it-was-loaded” 














kind. They are constantly “taking chances’—just or- 
dinary, innocent chances—the sudden results of which 
are featured in the newspapers with a four-column 
spread of big type. 
INSTRUCTION IN FRANCI 

HERE are a hundred or more of these “chances.” 

They mu tiply as automobiles multiply. They are 
thick fore and aft in the city; but in the country they 
are omnipresent, too. The old days, when a car had a 
country highway practically to itself, are long past. 
Cannot the motorist understand that? He, above all 
others, should know the increase of traffic and what it 
means. 

The moterist to-day who drives his car with such 
speed that should an emergency occur he could not in 
time control it is taking desperate chances—every time 
he approaches a concealed road or a street intersection 
or railroad grade crossing; every time he crosses a wet 
spot; every time he makes a road curve; every time he 
approaches a bridge; every time he passes a horse-drawn 
vehicle; every time he passes a schoolhouse—the list is 
too long, and at night and in the city it is multiplied. 

Now, he need not, does not, take these life and death 
chances—provided he knows his car and how to handle 
it, provided he has adequate signals and uses them as 
freely as is necessary, and last but not least, provided he 
slows down at every danger point to a reasonable and 
proper speed. 

In France every driver of a car is thoroughly in- 
structed by Government supervisors before he gets his 
license. He is taken, side by side with the supervisor, 
through the winding paths of the Bois de Boulogne, 
through the tangles of street traffic, in and out of nar- 
row alleys, over country roads, past dummies thrown 
before him—and so on till he is competent and careful 
in driving, until he gets to know the parts of a car and 
how they work, and why. Then they let him drive as 
fast as he wants to, but carefully, skillfully, and with 
strict observance of every road rule. 

That is beginning right at the bottom; and until we 
do this, State by State, we shall have motorists who 
swell the mortality list by taking chances; and we shall 
have more freak laws, more opposition to and misunder- 
standing of the automobile, and be still removed from 
the ideal of adequate and uniform State legislation. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS METHOD 


ASSACHUSETTS has made excellent strides with 

her system of thoroughgoing road and mental ex- 
aminations for all chauffeurs within the State, and all 
New England bids fair soon to adopt the system. The 
necessity of this examination is self-evident. Out of 
4,648 drivers examined in Massachusetts 2,920 failed 
at the first examination and 529 failed altogethe: at the 
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and back, every part of the course being carefully watched. 


The Czar of Russia Inspecting an American Car 


During the past summer the Russian Government held a trial contest to determine the make of motor vehicle to be used by the Russian 
Army. Forty-five cars and trucks of different makes undertook the trip over an incredibly bad road from St. Petersburg to Moscow 
The car shown in the picture, of American make, won the contest 








finals. Investigations of accidents are made promptly 
by the State Highway Commission, and licenses are re- 
voked on evidence of incompetency and _ recklessness, 
Three hundred and sixty licenses were suspended or 
revoked in 1911, or about one a day. 

Massachusetts, however, has only a superficial exami- 
nation for owners of cars; and New York has no 
owner's examination worthy of the name. Moreover, 
out of New York City’s 22,157 licensed chauffeurs (li- 
censed after examination) it is doubtful if very many 
are up to the French standard of safe driving, and a 
recent, somewhat hurried investigation disclosed the 
astounding fact that over 150 of the licensees—prin- 
cipally taxicab drivers—had criminal records. 

What chaos there would be in railroading if locomo- 
tive engineers had comparatively as little fitness as auto- 
mobile drivers, if they were not all picked men, gradu- 
ated from successful lower ranks by years of practical 
experience and tested qualifications! Yet many more 
dangers beset the automobile driver on his unrestricted 
right of way over all our countless highways in a 
vehicle of equal speed capacity and in number soon to 
be rated at the million mark. Take the city motor 
truck alone. Shall we intrust the safety of humanity- 
crowded streets to these ponderous five-ton vehicles, 
run by men whose main qualification is previous ex- 
perience in driving horses? 


THE SOLUTION IS IN COOPERATION 


HE basis of safe driving is an adequate examination 

for owners and drivers alike. A superficial exami- 
nation is little better than none at all. It is not enough 
that an owner is willing to risk his own life and prop- 
erty with his inexperience. It is a very grave and broad 
problem of public safety. 

As for the deliberately reckless driver, there is noth- 
ing for him but a “strong-arm” method of extermina- 
tion. He is bound to eliminate himself eventually, but 
before that he may kill or maim others. He is a serious 
public menace. 

The police could do much to stamp out reckless driv- 
ing by exercising extra surveillance and arresting the 
driver when he takes his “hairbreadth” 
when the accident does happen a court of investigation 
should act promptly, and if the evidence so justifies this 
action, permanently revoke the driver's license. It is 
decidedly up to the owner, too, for the protection of his 
rights and reputation; and it is up to the chauffeur, for 
the protection of his calling, to help the police and 
magistrate in apprehending the foolhardy and danger 


chances; and 


ous driver. 

These men are the factors on safe automobiling. All 
are closely interwoven. All must be fundamentall) 
regulated. That is the way—the only way—and the 
means is simply intelligent cooperation 
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SIX CYLINDER 45 HORSE POWER 


$2750 


Electrically Started and Lighted—Four Speeds Forward— 
Left Hand Drive—Center Control—132-Inch Wheel Base 


If you possess even the smallest automobile knowledge, you 
have, in your own mind, built “The Perfect Car.” 

We have built the Inter-State just as you would have ordered 
it built had you been our Chief Engineer. 

In millions of miles of automobile-travel, certain standards 
have proven their fitness just as certain defects have un- 
covered their unworthiness. 

By the process of elimination the motor car buyer has suc- 
ceeded in locating the real source of his satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. 

He has expressed a preference for a recognized standard in 
the essential parts of his car. 

He has done more 

He has demanded a superiority in the assembling of those parts 
that will forever free him from trouble and annoyance. 

And you, in turn, have condemned as not wholly complete, 
any car that failed to include every essential for your com- 
fort and convenience. 

THE LONG STROKE MOTOR but as a_time-tried. absolutely reliable 

6 cylinders, cast en bloc: 4-inch bore and tarter of 100 per cent efficiency ‘ 
5-inch stroke; enclosed valves; capable of The cranking of the gasoline motor is ac- 
developing a full 58 horse-power to th complished by the throwing of a switch 

which is conveniently located at the driv 
tep on er’ left. 

It will revolve the motor continuously for 50 
minutes if necessary or until the gasoline 
motor pick up under its own power, at 
which time the system is automaticall) 


disconnected as a starter and operate a 
an electric generator, furnishing and stor 


The longer stroke means a longer 
Steep hills and heavy road 

The longer step means more power teady 
power—le effort—les heat—le oil 
less gasoline 


UNIT POWER. PLANT 


The unit power plant of the Inter-State Six ing current in the storage-battery, where 
centralizes the weight of the motor. tran it is at all times available for starting, for 
mission and clutch. thereby eliminating an ignition and for lighting 


uneven balance and an exces 
of universal joint 


ELECTRIC STARTER 


ive number 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


The entire lamp equipment of the Inter 
State cars is electrically lighted 


The Apleo Motor Dynamo Electric Starting The two powerful Apleo head lamps with 
and Lighting System built pecially for pecial Fry Lens, searchlight effect, ca 
Inter State car i used on thi model pable of throwing their piercing rays 1000 
The continuou atisfactory ervice e feet, two handsome ide light Flush Dash 
cured from thi tarting and lighting sv Type, built in and flush with the dash, one 
tem on other Inter-State cat ha wal tail light illuminating the license number 
ranted its adonptic« for our model 45. not one peedometer light All lamps lighted 
as an experiment in any set of the word or extinguished separately or together 


Models 40—41—42 
40 Horse Power, 4'; x 5's Motor 


Fully Equipped 


$2400 


Inter-State Automobile Company, 501 First Street, 


New York Show Space 
Grand Central Palace 
Space 29 


Chicago Show Space 
Coliseum Annex 


Space Q-3 


We have done exactly the same thing 

Out of the most exacting and careful engineering experience 
has grown the Inter-State Six—-showing all of those tried 
and proven specifications—any one of which alone would 
characterize a car of higher price. 

Sound and sane manufacturing methods have made possible 
this splendid car —at so attractive a price. 


Our attempt to build “quality’—not ‘“quantity”—to build 
integrity into every nut, and bolt and screw has produced 
“your perfect car” at exactly the price you want to pay. 


And one more thought: 


If you pay more than $2750 for these same specifications that 


/ 


mark the superiority of the Inter-State Six; then 
You have paid the price of “advertised-popularity;” or 


You have spent your money with far less care and thought 
than we have used in the building of this “perfect car.” 


the will of the driver by mply turning a The ppearance would be the same if we ap 
button conveniently located at his left plied but ele 

Trouble lamp with flexible cord reaching any The remaining ten are your protection 
part of the car against a spattered, blotchy car after its 


first trip ove 
washing 


r muddy roads or half a dozen 


MOTOR-DRIVEN TIRE PUMP 


Every Inter-State is equipped with motor- 


ite state 1 he e ( » ) 
driven tire pump, which sends clean, fresh ag wae the went somite pedis oF 3 
air into the tire without any exertior bly buy 
whatsoever on your part EQUIPMENT 
1EFT HAND DRIVE CENTER CONTROL The Inter-State comes to you a distinetive- 
It building the Inter-State Six we ha omplete a iny automobile manufac 
lopted the left hand drive center control turer knows how to make it 
because of the added convenience to the Mot r toy ide curtain entilating rain 
passengers in front. allowing t t I , vl windshield built into body 
or leave the car from the curb veedometer and clock omplete kit of 
For your greater convenience we have added tool lin gauge are an example of 
a four speed forward and reverse tr what we co ler fully equipped 
mission, direct drive on fourth speed ox 4lo tire fro and rear Demountable 
Rim (F 
BODY DESIGN AND FINISH Double Ig Magneto and Timer 
The body is a special design straight line Adjustable brake d clutch pedal 
effect Seat five pa enger Vy t} Pre ure f i rburetc 
wl effect front and th W ] } 1 } at 
built in as part of the body ir Inter-State eady for you the day it 
Twenty-one coats of paint and ul h are eaves our factory without the necessity of 
applied to every Inter-State ¢: rther refinements or further expense 


Models 50—51—52 
50 Horse Power, 5x 6 Motor 3400 


Fully Equipped 


Muncie, Indiana 


Boston Show Space 
135-141 Main Floor 
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At the summit of Tennessee Pass, crossing the Continental There is grandeur in the scenery of the canons and the Near Grand Junction on the eastern edge of the vast desert 
Divide, elevation about 10,500 feet passes, and the roads are good stretching into Utah 
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O the Rocki 
The Scenic Panorama Along the Automobile Route Which Crosses the Continental Divide 
HE accessibility of the scenic beauties of the a vast plateau, fifty miles across and surrounded on 
mountains and canons of Colorado has been all sides by snow-capped peaks, and known as South 
discovered by the automobile tourists. People Park, with an elevation of about nine thousand feet. 
who have seen both Switzerland and Colorado say The road leading out of South Park goes up over ( 
that their choice is decidedly in favor of the latter. Trout Creek Pass, and then down the winding cajfion 
The mountains are higher and more awe-inspiring, the of Trout Creek until Buena Vista is reached, in the 
small mountain lakes and streams are more picturesque, broad valley of the Upper Arkansas River. And Buena j 


Vista is rightly named. To the west rise abruptly the 
towering peaks of the Collegiate Range, forming part of 
the Continental Divide, with Mount Princeton abreast 
and Mount Harvard and Mount Yale to the northward. 
Looking far to the north one can just make out the tops 
of Mount Elbert and Mount Massive, the two highest 
mountains of the range. To the eastward lies the 
Park Range, fringing the western edge of South Park, 
with Buffalo Peak rising majestically in the foreground. 
Far off to the south, looking down the valley, can 
faintly be discerned the Sangre de Cristo Range, the 
most wonderful of all. 

From Buena Vista the way goes up the valley to 
Twin Lakes, nestling at the base of Twin Peaks, with 
Mount Elbert on one side and Mount Massive on the 
other. From here it is a long but gradual climb into 


and there is a grandeur and ever-changing panorama 
in the cafion scenery that Switzerland does not pos- 
sess. On top of these natural advantages, the mountain 
and cafion roads are extremely good, and the accom- 
modations are all that can be desired. The sun shines 
nearly all the time in Colorado, and the dry, invigo- 
rating air is the best tonic in the world. 

And there is no way of seeing this wonderful coun- 





try quite so well as by automobile. The motor car goes 
merrily on, practically where you choose, up over the 
highest mountain passes, where one can see for nearly 
a hundred miles in any direction, looking over the top 
of range after range; and then, with hardly a moment’s 
notice, plunges into a narrow cafion with walls going 
straight up for a thousand or two thousand feet. 

This is the record of a trip made last autumn, the route 
covered being a triangular one of about twelve hundred 


miles, from Denver through Buena Vista, Leadville, 


Leadville, one of the famous mining towns of the West, 
with the distinction of being the highest city in Amer- 
Glenwood Springs to Grand Junction, which is close ica, having an elevation of considerably over ten thou- 
sand feet 


to the Utah line, and back east again over the Rain f 
\fter a short climb from Leadville, Tennessee Pass, 


se, Gunnison, Salida, 


bow Route through Delta, Montré 
Cafion City, to Pueblo, and then north through Colorado which crosses the Continental Divide, is reached. After 
leaving the pass the road winds along the side of the 


Springs to Denver 
Eagle River Cafion, several hundred feet above the 


Starting from Denver at the western edge of the 
great rolling plains of the Mississippi and Missouri river, to the mining town of Redcliff. Leaving Red- 
cliff the road ascends sharply up the side of Battle 
Mountain. Here are the mining camps of Gilman 


basins, a short fifteen miles brings the motorist to the 
entrance of the Rockies through Bear Creek Cafion, on a 





beautiful road winding at various heights above the and Minturn, literally glued to the sides of the cliff. 
water. A short distance up the cafion is wonderful Red \fter leaving Battle Mountain the cafon opens out 
Rock Park and the Cave of the Titans. The park into a valley, and the road drops once more to the 
consists of a number of enormous dark red rocks, sev- In the canon of the Grand River above Glenwood level of the river. A few miles further on is the 
eral hundred feet in height, rising Springs looking up toward castellated crags valley of the Grand River. The road 
Through a forest abruptly from the lower slopes of continues westward through this val- Yesterday and to- 
of quaking aspens Mount Morrison. Cafion, the road leads over Kenosha Pass, where the ley, fringed on both sides with tower- day meet ona 
on the Black Mesa Continuing on up Bear Creek first range is crossed, and then drops down again upon ing, weather-beaten cliffs of soft rock narrow trail 
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Helps Your Car to 
Keep Its Good Looks 


Mobo Auto Cleanser will keep that 
new automobile always bright and 
lustrous. 


Its mechanism is extremely simple. 
Its centrifugal governor has four balance 
weights so sensitive that they respond to the slightest 
increase of speed. 
This centrifugal principle of the Corbin-Brown is the 
same as that applied to the regulation of engines. 


‘ ‘ , : It will not make a 1914 model out of 
It insures absolute regularity of revolution regardless of 


an oldcar. But use Mobo when you 


temperature. first clean the car you buy, and keep 
It is as accurate during the zero of Christmas as during on using it, and your auto will always 
the torridity of July. keep its good looks. 
Its few parts operate with practically no friction and Mobo is a velvety, vegetable-oil soap 
therefore do not wear. The that removes travel stain and all sorts 


of grease and dirt. It contains ele- 


ORBIN- DROWN SPEEDOMETER ments that feed varnish and paint. 


It will not dull or scratch the 
records speed accurately from low mileage to high. : smoothest surface. Use Mobo with 
Its hand is steady; its odometer absolutely dependable. that assurance. 
Every Corbin-Brown is calibrated by hand and tested to absolute 


} ( Easy to use. Mobo, plain water, a 
accuracy before being sent out. 


sponge and a little action, get results: 
Prove it for yourself. You'll be glad 


te © 0 © & you did. 


Each is built of specially hardened steel and 
brass, and with the precision of a high grade watch. 

The Corbin- Brown Speedometer for Motorcycles is f 
constructed along the same lines as the Corbin-Brown for 
Automobiles. 

It is calibrated up to 80 miles and records low mileage 
just as accurately as high. 

Write for Catalog 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION DIVISION 


(The American Hardware Corporation) 








Mobo is sold in small and large cans, half-barrels 
and barrels, by most supply dealers. Write for 
booklet, ‘‘How to Keep an Auto Clean and Bright.” 


John T. Stanley 
Maker of Fine Soaps 
632 West 30th St., New York 





For Motorcycles— 


223 High Street NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 32-inch dial—regis- 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. tering 80 miles. 


Makers of the famous Corbin Coaster Brakes for Bicycles and Motorcycles Price $15.00 





























Miles and miles 
of service. Miles 
and miles of 
smiles. Why? 









Better materials — finer 





rubber, stronger fabric. 







Better making — every 
Lee 1 ire is cured by the cor- 
rect up-to-date process, which 
can be used by our competitors 
only fora small percentage of their 
product, because their costly older 
equipment would need to be discarded. 









Part of our 
Spring Mill Factory 
















it the greatest advance of all in solving your tire problem is the 


L E ‘pneumatic LI RE § 


resilient tire that protects you absolutely against punctures, s special steel-disc-in-rubber-cushion construction. 

















@ O 5 S il each from 54 tires 
ml es a total mileage of 327,007 
without a single puncture or inner-tube replacement is the report of one truck owner using Lee Puncture-Proof Tires. 
Write for Booklet ‘‘D.’’—on Lee Puncture-Proof Tires. ed 


- 835 Seventh Avenue, New York City 225 North Broad Street, Philadelphia . ‘ 
Our Stores : 103 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 1233 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3567 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 


CHANSLOR & LYON MOTOR SUPPLY CO. 
oo —e ee, * Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, Seattle, tna sendin Fresno 


hate ., de ARE Me Bier 5 lk ae et ae ee — 


‘LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa. J. ELLIWOOCd Lee, Pres. 




















in the Canon of the Grand River between cliffs ranging in Sky Line Drive, which runs along the top of a 
narrow ridge overlooking Canon City 


Near Palisades 
color from light yellow to the deepest red 






































' 
formation, continually changing in color from light yel 
| lows and browns to the deepest red. 
The road runs down the Grand River Valley for thirty 
xr more miles, with ever-changing scenery, across the 
lava beds at Dotsero, through sagebrush six feet high, 
with the mesalike cliffs on each side, until suddenly, with 
ut any warning of what is coming, the motorist rounds 
t 1 into the narrow Canon of the Grand River. 
Phe road is nut the solid rock, and the wall of 
the canon rises straig above for a thousand or more 
feet ypped with battlements and towers of rock 
At the end of the canon is Glenwood Springs, one of 
¢ summer resorts of the West : 


rH BLACI \ A AN MONARCH PASS 


| EAVING Glenwood Springs, the cation opens out into 


] ] ] ] 4+ + +] - 
h high cliffs at the sides, worn 
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by the weather into many queer and fascinating shapes 
\fter passing through the towns of Rifle 


and structures 
and De Beque, following 
ation is reached, differing entirely from 


the river, another and vaste 
the one above 
Glenwood Springs. Here the walls are wider apart, rising 


higher but not 





quite so precipitously, and are intersected 
er canons opening into it This canon 
for about twenty-five or thirty miles, and then 


ypens out again into a broader valley, near the mouth of 














which is Grand Junction 














In Phantom Canon, near Cripple Creek, = = — ap eee a ca itt = ” one — A scene below Glenwood Springs, on the 
showing Window Rock ahead ee ee eee ee eee way to Grand Junction 
mu ett behind 
Poward tl southeast the route winds along up the 
ll the Gunnison Kiver, the headwaters of whicl 
are famous among Coloradoans for its incomparable trou 
he Ile 1 VS recipitous canon, where 
re road wind ng the upper edge, at times two thou 
sand feet ab e the r Then the 1 id eaves the rink 
rf th unon for a few miles, and winds up the side and 
ver the top of the Black Mesa, about ten miles across 
it an elevation of ten thousand feet. The descent to thr 
vater |e S gradt In 
Beyond Gunnisot1 lim » Monarch Pass, e1 
e Sanger le ¢ Kang f e Continental 
Li ( Monarcl ass rosses the Divide at an altitude 
I velve thousand feet, the highest point att ined 
ee ' 
The descet ! n Mona nF nid the town oft 
Salid e Arkansas Rive | la the highway 
( \ eautiful nT ( \rkansas t O 
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[ 1 | t ( | mou minin t 
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In Eagle River Canon, west Looking up the Eagle River 
ward boyord Tennessee Pass from the Battle Mountain side | 
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y Lengthens Tire Life 


In Rainy or when roads are 
Snowy Weather wet moisture is 
constantly soaking through the cuts 
and breaks in the outer rubber coat- 
ing of the tires, into the cotton plies 
beneath—rotting the fabric—shorten- 
ing tire life and paving the way for blow- 
outs and rim-cuts. Protect them with 


Ia cosakciieactacitaasmietaieaeediamian tediatietenindeomaeaal 
TRADE MARK 
< . 
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Prevents Tire Decay 


a liquid, unvulcanized rubber compound with a base of pure 
gum—it protects and preserves the tire from the injurious 
action of moisture, oil and light, thoroughly waterproofs the 
fabric and makes the tires look like new. 


In Fair Weather 


the tires need Tirenew. Even though there may be no moist- 
ure to injure the fabric, there is oil, and besides light and air 
have a deteriorating effect on rubber—they devitalize it—take 


7 7 
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its life. Tirenew protects from the deteriorating effect of 
light, air and oil—lengthens their life. Makes tires look 
like new. 


Once Each Week 


A coat of Tirenew applied once each week while your car is 
in use will add 20 to 30 per cent to the life of the tires. It is 
easily applied. It protects and waterproofs the tires—makes 
them safer and more satisfactory and gives the car a smarter 
appearance. 

If your car is going into storage apply a generous coat of 
Tirenew. It will protect the tires and prevent storage deter- 
ioration, so that they will be in first class condition when you 
take the car out in the spring. 





Ask At Your Garage A Trial Can 
Many Garages include Tirenewing Send 25c¢ in stamps and your 
in their c aretaking service, for a dealer's name for a trial can 
small additional charge. Most others contains enough to Tirenew 
will give your tires a weekly coat of one tre payed it 7 
spare tire for its protection 
Tirenew if you ask them. and appearance. State which 
Buy a box of 4 gallons. If your olor you want—tire gray of 
dealer can’t supply you, we can. = 
4404 Papin Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Front or 
Rear 


The Borland Electric is the 
car for your wife and you 


For appearance, satisfaction, comfort, safety, 
convenience and mz/eage the Borland is the 
most convincing electric known—our 1913 
Models cater to the advanced ideals and 
demands of the public. 

If you do not happen to own a car—or even if you 
have one or more gasoline cars—you will find an 
ever-ready, absolutely reliable Borland Electric car 
necessary. 

The Borland is the car you want in going to and 
from your ofhce—your wife will use it daily in shop- 
ping, making calls, riding through the parks, and 
taking the children out for an airing. 


Business and Professional Men’ cal 
Electric Roadster, $2550 ‘ 
Speed, 35 miles per hour : Re. 4 
. 
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Seven New 1913 Models 
Absolutely perfect construction eliminates repairs; General Elec- 
tric motor furnishes ample power; 6 speeds forward and three 
reverse; Exide battery, completely equipped; solid or pneumatic 
tires; everything the best; the secret of Borland superiority is 
construction. 


Besides models illustrated we offer: Brougham, $2500; Coupe, 
$2900, either front or rear drive; Limousine, $5500; 1500-lb. 
Delivery ‘Truck, open body, $2100; closed body, $2250. 


$22 
Write at once for new catalog fully illustrating and describing in 
detail the beautiful line of Borland 1913 models. It’s the car for 
the wife and you. 


The Borland-Grannis Company 
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5 . 
2636 Michigan Avenue Chicago UI. 
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To Dealers: FREE CATALOG COUPON 
Send for full information re- THE BORLAND-GRANNIS CO 
1012 2636 Michigan Avenue, Chicage 
garding complete line of 1913 Withoutcblien evade, ened tab Cecatbe duced 
Model Borland Electric cars. 1913 Models Borland Electric Cars 


Choice territory open—write 
or wire quick for agency terms Name 
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Fifth Avenue, the Great Motor Way of New York City 


On this proudest of the thoroughfares of America the motor processions, one up and one down, flow unbrokenly past each other every hour of the day and many hours of the night. 
This is a scene to make understandable the remark of a writer in this issue that a test of skill as a driver is to pilot a car successfully from the Washington Arch to Central Park 











The Beneficent Automobile 


HE automobile has long served as a butt for 
the gibes of those who make gibing a profes 
sion or for those who are merely envious. It 
has been averred that the automobile saps the purses 
of those who can ill afford so great an expenditure { 
pleasure. Even the habiliments and faces of those who 
ride have not escaped the jokesmith and the student 
the 
automobile becoming a commonplace of locomotion, it 
must not be denied or overlooked 
As an incentive to travel, first of all, the motor car 
has justified itself. Those to whom even the Pullman 
or private car was an insufferable bore have found 


of society. But there is another side, and with 


1 


new zest in the untrammeled flight through the open 
air. One is not tied to the time-table, nor confined to 
the ball-and-chain progression caused by terminating 
lines or obligatory changes. One goes onward when 
he chooses and stops only when it pleases him, assum 
ing that machinery fulfills its apportioned task. You 
may pause at the attractive wayside inn for lunch o1 
press onward toward the metropolis. You may stop 
and take your fill of some rare vista. In short, you 
And, best of all 
This advantage becomes 


he tourist ha 


may follow the whim of the instant 
you are tied to no fixed route 
apparent at home and in Europe, where t 


year after year been following he beaten trails. Now 


he may and does—go prospecting and exploring nooks 
and crannies of a country that strikes his fancy It 
may not be the cheapest way to travel, but one may 

] } tor 


lay the matter of expense aside in discussing the m 


car as a boon to mankind. To those who can afford 


it, it opens fresh opportunity and widened scope 
travel, withal giving it a new flavor 
Moreover, it grants the individual new intima 
his home region It gives him, in a way, 
bird’s-eye knowledge of some section which he 
ver quick] The automobile can strike out along 
lines at least four times long as thos 
in travers ne jaut | Q | 
edge r 1 na large sca He ma 
< > te \ +} 1 ] cal ’ ‘ , 
Wholl elated to 1 t pe ! 
able a b on is tl lal € 4 1 h the t g ‘ 
to the mechanic mind ertain typ f person 


apparently I rn with al nterest In macniner\ t us 


By LEONARD HATCH 


out his life go round,” 


Imagine such a 


“wanting to see the wheels 
and loving to tinker when they stop 


man before the automobile came Conceive of the 


broker or lawyer gradually growing wealthy, longing 





for some outlet for his instinctive zest in machinery, 
and finding none He could not borrow the disabled 
lawn mower from his gardener and tinker away at it; 
that would hardly do. As a result he was half-starved 
With the motor car, all this 
He himself can oil and wrench and 


for that particular food 
has changed. 
clamp and hammer and pump to his heart’s content, 
or he can merely stand by and give orders to his me 
chanic. Far too much pity is wasted upon the man by 
the roadside delving into the recesses of his refractory 
car \t least half the time he is enjoying himselt 
(nd, incidentally, we may mention tl 


at the automobil 
has crammed down the throats of the nonmechanical 
minded a vast deal of information concerning machinery 


vhich they would never have acquired otherwi 





s¢ 
Most important of all is the way in which the auto 
mobile has lured into the open those who are asso 


ciated with the stuffy comings and goings of that vast 


woody vaguely termed “society.” The “idle rich,” from 
in existence which took them out of doors too infre 
quently, are now brought int ymmunion with Nature 
n all her ul ind n ds 

Take, for example, the matter of the dawn. Those 
mm the dawn is but a name—a symbol for use 

n poetry or rhapsod have been educated of late by 
i¢ 1 n \¢ int tour therein | d trave 
n nd: r mat if those folk ho for years 

n < n } ng, fr 1 eak 

i g | I I t IT king 
intr | nadless quest 





fore the automobile tempted him from slumber. And as 
his car bears him more slowly through town or city he 
catches a glimpse, as it were from behind the scenes, of 
his fellow men at dawn. Clough paints the picture well 


But as the light of day enters some populous city, 

He that goes forth to his walks, while speeding to the 
suburb, 

Sees sights only peaceful and pure; as laborers settling 

Slowly to work, in their limbs the lingering sweetness 
»f slumber; 

Humble market carts, coming in, bringing in, not onl) 

Flower, fruit, farm, store, but sounds and sights of the 
country 


Dwelling vet on the sense of the dreamy drivers; soon 


after 

Half-awake servant maids unfastening drowsy shutters 

U'p at the windows, or down, letting in the air by the 
doorway 

Scho boy S sch olg rls SOON, with slate, p rtfolt 
satche 

Hlampered as they haste, those running these hers 


maidenly tripping 


Veantime above purer air untarnished of new-lit fires, 

So that the whole area wicked artificia ivilised 
fabric 

All its unfinished houses ts for sale, and rauwa) 


utworks 


Secms reaccepted resumed f Prima Vature and 
vie 
One ould write another paragraph discussing 
whether these attempted hexameters are real poetry 
sut, despite his lacl f mellifluen the poet shows 
us the magic wand at work Somehow th first lig! 
‘f the sun seems to transmute all this int 1 rue 
morning pageant ot homely simpli 1 transforming 
} it 1 ( mmonpi: ¢ 
( hing tl halpable and familia 
li? den exhalati f ( laz 
So the daily miracle is worked To tl tom : 
OT tude s due For it whirls acros he e m 
a one hitherto a stranger t l 
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on that first car/ 


“That fresh, bright, clean looking Top! 
‘Don’t you see the difference? 
“Don’t you see how the ordinary Tops look— 


rough and unkempt? The dirt and stains can’t be removed— 
they are imbedded in the weave of the material. 


the wise 
automo- 
bilist says 
he knows that 

real satisfac- 
tion comes 
from using a 
Top that not only 
stands severe 
wear and is per- 

manently water- 
proof, but always 
looks clean and new. 


‘ Pantacote can be cleaned as readily as glass, consequently 
it always looks fresh. It’s the material of quality—it's 
in keeping with a fine cac because it stays new. 

“l’ve owned Tops covered with other materials. 
They were ‘thrown in to boot’ with cars. Now I 
know the difference and when I buy a car I say 
Pontacota Lop for me and nothing else. 


“I wash my Pantacote Top when I wash the car 
—and I’ve never failed yet to remove grease 
spots—just as dirt and dust wash off. 


“It’s the Top that makes your own car look 
shabby. Put a genuine Pantasote Top on it 
and you'll not be ashamed to take your 
place with any other ‘high- 





Send today for your 
copy of “The X-Ray On 
Automobile Tops.” De- 

scribes fully all the different 
kinds of Top materials, it 
explains how they are made 

and just how they differ. 
After you have read the “X- 
Ray” book you will know just 
what you are buying when you 
buy Send for that 
copy today! 























brow’ car on the street. Be , THE PANTASOTE 
sure you get the brass . No. 50 COMPANY 
Pantacote label—itshould 4 Bowling 
be onthe front Green 
- the Top— a Building 
that proves hisses 
. iPeusentes* NEW YorK 











































Solar Lamps 
For Quality Cars 


If you want lamps that mark the limit in 
tlluminating efficiencv—lamps that you can 
put on your car and then forge?/, insist on 
a throughout-equipment of SOLARS. 


Solar Lamps are known for their guality 
from one end of the country to the other. 
More high grade cars are equipped with 
them than any other make of motor lamps. 
Such widespread popularity tellsitsown story. 

Fourteen years of manufacturing experience and 
fourteen years of unquestioned leadership are back 
of the great line of Solar Lamps which are built by 
the largest makers of acetylene, oil and electric motor 
lamps in the world. 

The finished products of master lamp builders, 
each lamp has its own duty to perform. And it does 
it just enough better than all others to sustain the 
Solar reputation, 

The Solarclipse, the only lamp with a means of 
suppressing that dazz/ing glare common to all other 
powerful headlights, is only one of the numerous 
practical, time-tried innovations that have made Solar 
service eaveplional. 

lamps to meet a// requirements of a// motor- 
driven vehicles. 


If You Haven't Seen Our New Catalog, 
Write For One. 
The Badger Brass Mfg. Company 
Kenosha, Wis. New York City 




















They Have Said all Along: 
“It Can’t Be Done”’ 


But 
HEREIT IS 


The Best Roadster 
Car in the World at 
a Really LOW Price 


\ 


N presenting to the public the METZ ‘“‘Special’’ at the phenome- 
nally low price of $395.00 we wish particularly to emphasize the 
fact that this innovation has not been brought about by slashing car 
quality or depreciating value, but purely as the result of scientific, 
economical manufacturing, in conjunction with what is probably the 
lowest possible percentage of overhead cost. 

lhe question has been repeatedly asked: “Who will be the First 
to give the people of this country a Strong, Reliable, Sane, Really 
Low-Priced Car?” 

And today the METZ Company, in placing on the market the 
METZ “‘Special’’ at $395.00, answers this question so etfectively and 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG, BOOK C. 
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METZ a6 °395 






METZ COMPANY—WALTHAM, MASS. 
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New 1913 Model 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
as here shown and described below 
LEFT-HAND DRIVE 
CENTER CONTROL 
FOUR-CYLINDER MOTOR, 


water-cooled 


HIGH TENSION IGNITION, 


Bosch magneto 
ARTILLERY WHEELS 


CLINCHER TIRES, 
best quality 


This is the Car That “Had to Come’—The Public Demanded It 


FOR BUSINESS OR PLEASURE—FOR TOWN OR COUNTRY —LOW IN PRICE BUT HIGH IN EFFICIENCY—MOST ECONOMICAL CAR ON THE MARKET TO OPERATE 


so emphatically that it is bound to make an indelible impression upon 
the automobile industry of the entire world. 

The METZ “‘Special’”’ is a strictly high grade, guaranteed car. 
22'% horse power, four-cylinder water-cooled motor, high tension igni- 
tion system, with Bosch magneto, center control, and left-hand drive. 

It is equipped with standard artillery wheels, best quality clincher 
tires, extension top, wind shield, five lamps, gas generator, horn, tire 
pump, tools, etc. It makes from 5 to 50 miles per hour on high gear, 
travels 28 to 32 miles on 1 gallon of gasoline, 100 miles on a pint of 
lubricating oil, 10,000 to 12,000 miles on a single set of tires, and 
climbs hills as fast as any stock car made, no matter what its horse- 


power or price. 


DEALERS.—This is the biggest 
proposition that has yet been pre- 
sented to you; send for particulars. 












































A Racing Accident in France 


Both the driver and the mechanician were thrown, the former falling beneath the overturned car, the latter going head first against a fence. Fortunately, and curi- 
ously enough, neither of the men was injured seriously. The camera has caught the most sensational moment of the mishap and kept it for an enduring record 
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An Automobile Oddity 


It is modeled after a torpedo, in the belief of its English designer that it would have a torpedo’s speed. The machine did possess good racing qualities and attracted 
much attention at the English motor track where its feats were performed. To Americans it recalls other freak cars which have appeared occasionally on the race courses 
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GENERA i NG SETS 





| Raster use wherever an independent elec- 
tric plant is desired—on the farm, the 
|| country estate, in the garage, the machine 
| shop or factory and on the yacht. 

They are complete self contained units 
| of the automobile type, simple to maintain 
| and unfailing in operation. 


| No special. foundation being required, 

the installation is simple and easy, while 
| the necessary operating attention may be- 
given by the owner or chauffeur. 





Bui/t in various sizes 
Fully described in catalog No. 20517 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


and all principal cities of the world. 


hs 


Tree-hidden country roads and traffic-crowded city 
streets have no terrors for the motorist who uses the 


INFALLIBLE 


Warns without offence— the signal of a gentleman. 


Always certain in action. 

Gives unmistakable warning. 

Never causes a panic. 

Prevents accidents and damage suits. 


Jericho works on the exhaust—thus eliminating all 


up-keep expenses. It absolutely cannot clog or & a 
get out of order. Whether you pay $500 or § 


$5000 for a car, you can instal the best signal [ 
in the world for less than $10. 


If your safety and the safety of the 
public is worth $10 to you, instruct 
your accessory dealer, garage or mo- 
tor car agency to put on a Jericho. 


, THE RANDALL-FAICHNEY CO. 
Jamaica Plain, BOSTON, U. S. A. 




















Franklin Big Six — “38” 


Frankhn Big Six Model D, 38 H. P. 5 Passenger Touring or 
4 Passenger I orpedo-phaeton, $3600; regularly equipped with 


Entz Electric Starter 
and Lighting System 


Franklin Six cylinder models are equipped with the 
Entz Electric Starter and Lighting System. The Entz 
is a real self starter with really original features. It 
is permanently connected—the engine does not stall. 
The Entz System is the last word in self starters. 
No other system equals it for simplicity and efficiency. 


Men accustomed to securing high efficiency will be interested in the 
economy of operation obtained through Franklin principles of construction. 
These are: Direct air cooling, light weight, full elliptic springs, wood frame 
and large tires. These principles are directly responsible for the following 
unusual results : 


Lower Cost for Tires 
8,000 to 10,000 miles per set is the average obtained by Franklin 


owners. This is the result of light weight on large tires and because the 
tires are not pounded by rigid, unyielding construction. 


Lower Cost for Gasoline and Oil 


Franklin cars average from 20 per cent to 35 per cent more miles per 
gallon of gasoline, due to the exceptional efficiency of the Franklin direct air 
cooled motor. Franklin cars average from 400 to 600 miles per gallon of 
oil without smoke, due to the Franklin re-circulating oiling system. 


Longer Life to the Car 


Franklin cars give good service for 6, 8 and even 10 years. They travel 
faster in the long run and ride easier because of the shock absorbing proper- 
ties of full elliptic springs, a resilient wood frame and flexible drive system. 


Models and Prices 


5 passenger, 6 cylinder, 38 H. P. Little Six, Touring, 5 passenger, 
Touring Car. . . . $3600 6 cyl. 30 H.P. . . $2900 
4 passenger, 6 cyl. 38 H. P. Little Six, Victoria-phaeton, 2 pas- 
Torpedo-phaeton . . $3600 senger, 6 cyl. 30 H.P. $2900 
7 passenger, 6 cylinder, 38 H. P. 5 passenger, 4 cylinder, 25 H. P. 
Touring Car. . . . $3850 Touring Car. . . . $2000 
7 passenger, 6 cyl. 38 H. P. 2 passenger, 4 cylinder, 18 H. P. 
Limousine . . . . $4850 Runabout. . . . $1650 


Write for the Book You Want 


1) “An Air Cooled Convert”, by Hiram Percy Maxim 

2) “Why They Bar Franklin Out of Economy Centests” 

3) “An Analysis”—of the causes of Franklin low operating cvst 
4) “Winning the Desert Race” 

(5) “Six Weeks in a Motor Car” 

(6) “Franklin Little Six—The First Six-Thirty” 

(7) “The Franklin Catalogue” 

(8) “Winter Driving” 

(9) “The Entz Electric Starter and Lighting System” 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
21 Franklin Sq Syracuse N Y 
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The Automobile 
on the 
Frontier 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


N A RECENT midsummer evening certain 

boosters out on the edge of the Salt River 

Valley in Arizona were highly disgruntled 
They had planned great things for that night And 
their plans had taken root, had flowered beautifull 
and the harvest was just within plucking distances 
when Nature snapped her finger 
The bvosters looked out again from under cover 
Che elements were in a fury. No blue sky or blue hills; 
sapling trees along the “plaza” bent like wagon bows; 
a funnel of dust flowing from the basement of the to-be 
hotel across the street; the “medicated” artesian water 
in the concrete-lined basin in the new public square 
whipped into an angry little sea. Outside, the wind 
and dust rasped against one’s cheek like sandpapet 
[he boosters knew—for they had fought valiantly, as 
long as there was hopé, against the uprooting of the 
big banquet tent, already filled with tables and strung 
with electric lights centering about the spot where the 
Governor was expected to stand when he emitted the 
ratorical keynote that was to stamp indelibly tl 
irrigation town on the frontier map 

An hour later, the landscape had resumed its wontec 


le new 


] 


calm, after the passing of a midsummer dust flurt 
common to all flat, arid districts. But the mischie 
was done. 
But was it? 
in this Western State that supports one and eight-tenths 


If the time had been five years ago, out 


persons to the square mile, and where there are few 
railroads and where the towns are small and far apart 


no earthly power could perhaps have saved the booster 
banquet. But this is a new day on the frontier—th 
day of the automobil 
To continue ir stor \ ndred n $ 
surrounding co unities, from fifteen to th 
mile di iT 1er¢ Wal intil 1 il ti 
ing of th torn Then th ent t eit 
spect garage nd saddled up ne f the 
yressed t in¢ ki ne 
ds The banquet y 1 tarting ’ 
transferred t the low ! r | 





house of the former irrigation construction! 
the banquet was held 
notables were there from the State Capitol at 
to pledge faith in the waddling-clothe 

In the midst of the shoulder-to-shoulder ar 


Across the Columbia River by ferry in central Washington 
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to-purs¢ good feeling, the electric lights suddenly 
| 


linked rhe automobile again came to the rescue, one 


of the guests turning the glare of his electric head 
lights on to the two long banquet tables. When the 
last State and community praises were sung, the boosters 
dispersed to their automobiles. Soon the dark and flat 
desert road was aglitter with fifteen or twenty pairs of 
fiery eyes, some of which would speed away thirty-five 
miles during the small hours of the morning rhe 
sight doubtless would have been marvelously bewilder 
ing to the spooks of those mysterious ancients who 
populated and irrigated this same potentially fertile desert 
hundreds of years ago, but it is doubtful if a single one 
of the assembled Arizona boosters thought the event at 
all unusual, so swiftly has the automobile come to bi 
accepted as an essential accessory of the frontier. 
NEW DAYS, NEW WAYS 
— r the next automobile scene to interior Oregon, 
x ne of the largest remaining railroadless frontiet 
f the West 


\ few years ago the citizens of a small railroad town 





on an isolated border of the State were in a flurry of 


excitement The small boys thought an unheralded 
circus had dropped. The wiser ones stroked their 
Western whiskers and waited—for there was a contra 
diction of terms 

The first unloaded paraphernalia from the special 


express cars was common-enough looking to frontier 
eyes—evidently the grub, the bedding, the tents, and the 
camping outfit of a prospecting party. But what did 
the prospecting party want with the next discovered 
cases and cases f 


1 


gasoline, and the big 1 cowboy driving a car on a 


cans of lubricatir big cattle ranch 


These fluic 
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pecting party could use a whole carload of gasoline 
chariots ? 

The mystery took another turn when a silent, middle 
aged man assumed command. But—as tae metropolis 
newspapers later uncovered—it was no muyste? It 
was the simplest and most natural thing in the world 
he visitor was Robert S. Lovett, the executive head 
of one of the great railway systems of the world, the 
wearer of the mantle of the late E. H. Harriman. It 
was an automobile scouting tour through the then 
largest area in the United States without a railroad 

If the same trip had been planned five years pre- 
viously—if it could have been planned—this busy New 
York executive would have been lumbéred about in 
jolting stagecoaches 

Some weeks after the silent Lovett party had criss 
crossed the great Oregon frontier, a second automo- 
bile procession appeared, bringing Louis W. Hill \ 
ival railroad council had decided to make mighty wat 


for a big slice of the Oregon frontier. 
There was no chance for the Hill party to becom 
lonesome, or to miss the way, for every village in 


ourse organized vigilante committees to 
And the whole boost 


ing band war-whooped out to meet the visitor—ap 


the mapped 
herd together all its automobiles 


proaching as near as advisable to the limits of the rival 
town, which rival town was working its frontier wits 


‘ 1 


to hang on to the railroad-directing genius as long a 
possible. On the return home-going trip, the swiftest 
and most dare-devilish local auto would set the pac 
and mark the way, and glide over in an hour and a half 


what a few years ago would have been a good stiffen 





ing day’s jaunt for the saddle horse or the stagecoa 
Later after the nearl l-night banau nd er 
rrators had par: iphed the pioneering § stori in 
athed fire into the glorious hopes of the futur the 
1uto parade started out more leisurely to tour am 
point out the surrounding resource nd wonder 
One might go on and on reciting what the automobil 
means to the frontier booster—the man whose life and 
religion is to dream out blue prints of what will be; and 
then to incite and beckon on advancing civilizatior 
ON A CATTLF R NCH 
"THE gogeled genus Booster is ever her lor in 
Stance, the Vritet lappen ad t { latec 
little metropolis of the Harney ul 
remaining largest cattle ranches of the nor r 
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heats up and thins out. 


Its real lubricating value is then put to the test.. 


How crank-case heat 
affects lubrication. 


When, your car is in action the lubricating oil® 


Oils not of the highest quality thin out to the 
danger point and lose their ability to protect the 


moving parts. ‘he action of the motor is restrained. 


Destructive friction starts. 


Many a motorist owes his repair bills to the fail- 
ure of his lubricating oil under the heat of service. 


The quality of the several grades of Gargoyle 


Mobiloil provides in ad- 
vance for this heat of serv- 
ice. It assures efficient lu- 
brication under the heat 
and mechanical, conditions 
in each type of motor. 


The partial chart on the 
right shows the correct grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloils for 111 
cars. Our complete chart, cov- 
ering 400 cars, will be mailed 
you on request. 


Gargoyle Mobiloils were 
produced after careful study by 
an organization recognized as 
the authoritative leaders in 
scientiic lubrication—the 
Vacuum Oil Company. 


In quality, Gargoyle Mobil- 
oils set a world standard. 


By the gallon they cost a 
little more than ordinary lubri- 
cating oils. But their wearing 
quality makes them actually 
lowest in cost per mile —to say 
nothing of the lengthened life 
that they will give your motor. 


GARGON 


Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of motor 





Che various grades, refined and fil- 
tered to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘““D” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B”’ Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 


hey are put up in 1 and 5 gallon 
sealed white cans, in half-barrels and 
barrels, 


All are branded with the Gargoyle, 
Which is out mark of manufacture. 


lhey are handled by the higher class 
Rarages, automobile supply stores, and 
others who supply lubricants. 


VACUUM OIL CoO.,, 


BRANCHES DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK 
Ford B 19 Fede Ly 


B als ) Broadw I 








A guide to correct Automo- 
bile lubrication 



































Explanation: In the schedule the letter opposite the car 
indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be 
used. For example. A’’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil A.”’ 
Arc."’ means “Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic."’ For all 
electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recom- 
mendations cover both pleasure and commercial vehicles 
unless otherwise noted. 
MODEL Of 1908 1900 1910 Tort 1912 
CARS & : 
Abbott Detroit A IA A \ A |A 
Al Arc.'A A Ar Ar Ar 4 A 
Ameri A I A jAr \ A IA A /Arc, 
Apper E | F A |Are| Are. Are Are.! Arc Are. |Arc 
Atlas A A I } F I I E A A 
« E I k I A Ar A A 
Austin A \ A jAr A Ar A jAr A |Arc. 
Autocar B A A Ar A Ar A jAr A Are 
( AIA A /A A IA A |Ar 
(4 AI/EJ/A/E]A/EJAIA A |Arc. 
Benz AIA A A A \ A A 
Bergdoll A \Ar A |A \ Arc. 
Brush A A A E A E A I A E 
Buick (2 « A A A A A A A A A A 
(4 A IA A Arc] Are. Arc A \A A Arc 
Cadillac (1 A | Bi A | “ 
A F Ar Arc Arc./ArojAre./Ar Ar Are. 
Carterca A | I A/A|LA|E]A]E/]A/|E 
B A A A A E A |Arc A jA 
Case A | A A jAr 
Chadwick A A A A B A A jArc A (Are. 
Chalmers Are.|Arc|Arc.|Are] A |Arc|Arc.'Are. 
Chase B\/B/]B/|B]|B| BIB) BI B/B 
Cole Arc. Arc! A |Ato Arc. Arc. 
« A I A E I E A A A A 
Ce @ \ A 
r A;/ALA|AILA|ATAIA | A /Are. 
c Yr A A A |Are]Are.'Are. 
D. A I A I A F \ \ A 
Da \ A \ A 
Darr A I A I \ ‘i A A s 
De Di B A|B Ai BE B I \ 
Delat AITATA!IAITA|AIA AIA 
Delau B BI AI|E A|B/AIB Bi A 
Elmor \ AlAIA ArclA Arc.'A 
E. M. I Ar ArcArc./Arc Arc. A 
Fiat \ I 3 A B 4 
For \ E I \ I I F 
I B | I I B A lArc! A 
Bi E|B B|A|A 
G \ 4 4 
G \ ‘a? | 
I N a TATA label 
} A A I A I A Ar I E 
I Ar A r A A 
I \ Ar Ar A A Ar 
r B A B A B B Bi B A 
nte A E I aN | A 'Ar 
ott A I A A A 4 ry | A A 
tala ATATAFASA|A A 
ack \ A A 
A I A A jArc] A Ar 
fell 4 Ar 1A \ 
isse A \ I \ I A lArc] A 
Are Are. Ar 
‘line | \ Arc Arc. A 
<nox B/E|B,/A/|B/A/]B|A|B/A 
crit \ A, A A 
Lambe A }A)}AIA irc] A Ar 
( A|A] A;ELA|E 
Lancia Bi AI B Bi A] BIA B 
Locon A }A \ 4 ArcJA 
Losier \ \ | 4 Aon LAs 
Mack A | A I A | F ! 
Marior A | \ 4 4 
Marr | | EIA a 
Mathesor | ' 1 A A 1A 
. | | 
Ma 2 EY ared 
Me oF EA | E 
M Kk: | ‘ 
Me | } A | A ‘ 
Mi Knig }AlAIA 
M 4 ‘ 4 ear 
af A | 5 ee - 4 ; 
Na A I 4 4 a 4 la ’ 
Oal a lf cif a \A a tA 
Old A I A i A A 4 4 
oO A } \ FE 4 A Arc 
P I k | kee. JArel 4 
Par A E A I A E A I A A 
Pa ] A A A A 
Pee \ A rc.|A \ \ 
Per " A I A i \ } A \ 
Pope Hartf A I A I A Ar Arc] \ 
Pre A jl A AJA AA | A jA 
Rar A b \ 4 A \ \ 
Rag A/ATA A 1A] A /ArclA 
Reg E a! 4 a lArcl A 
Re \ A ‘A A A A 
R Aj A ALA! FE | A A A 
Roya : ana aS es 
Ss 1 \ } A } \ + A 
si |; : ME [Ree 
Speed } ; A A |A 
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“There’s Where You Are Wise! 


That Other Fellow is a 
Menace to Everyone's Safety” 








Nine-tenths of all automobile accidents are caused by 
skidding and by foolish dependence on rubber alone. 


In these days of crowded streets and congested traffic, 
the motorist who does not take precaution to guard 
against every possibility of disaster is next to criminal. 


“The ever-present danger that is quite as much of a 
terror to the experienced driver as it is to the novice is 
skidding. There is nothing that makes a man lose his 
nerve so thoroughly or dread a repetition of the experi- 
ence so keenly as a bad skid that ends in a broken 
wheel against a curb, or that makes matters far worse 
by “side swiping” a moving trolley car. To feel the car 
Start to slide from under you, aiming directly at the 
nearest obstruction, despite all manipulations of the 
wheel and brakes—well, once is too often.” 


Weed Auztiskd Chains 


VS. 
Slipshod Traffic 


Traffic policemen, by the hundreds, interviewed in all the 
large cities throughout the country, express the unanimous 
opinion that their work would be greatly reduced; that nearly all 
skidding accidents would be eliminated if motorists would 
take the precaution of always carrying WEED CHAINS, and 
putting them on when the roads and pavements are wet, slippery 
and uncertain, or covered with snow. 





Some of these guardians of | On the Rear Tires 


public safety go so far as to | they afford perfect traction and 
say that the time is not far off adequate brake control. 
when State Legislatures will 
make the use of Weed Chains | On the Front Tires 
they act as ladders to enable 


compulsory, for the protection 
the front wheels to easily climb 


of life and property. 

Make Safety Yours out of mud-ruts, car tracks and 
Take no chances, Fully equip | all uneven places in pavements 

your own car with WEED | or roads, always insuring abso- 

CHAINS and insist, for your | lute steering control, elimin- 

own protection, that other driv- | ating all chance of the front 


ers do the same. | wheel skid. 


If you haven’t a set o9o WEED CHAINS, or if you have a 
pair for the rear tires only, get a full equipment now. 
Delay is dangerous. Stop at your dealers today and 


WEED CHAIN your car to safety. 


For Sale by all Reputable Dealers 


WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP CO. 
28 Moore Street New York 
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acre ranches, which were exhibited 
as resources in the raw. The pleas-. 














An automobile stage covering an extensive route in central Oregon 





it was merely the notorious Red 
Auto belonging to the State of Ore- 





ant trip ended with the usual photos 
of grainfields, orchards, and alfalfa 
stacks, the cylometer registering a 
total of miles which would have been 
a prohibitive and wearing three- or 
four-day trip by any other means of 
travel. 

A little more exciting was a trip 
through interior north-central Wash- 
ington, with a party of red-apple 
boosters. The day was passing pleas- 
antly, when one of the rear axles 
decided that its life work was done. 
The four men and the one woman of 
the party walked on about four miles 
to the nearest village hotel. That 
night we were entertained in a truly 
hair-stiffening fashion by a selection 
of first-hand bear and cougar stories, 
while the chauffeur rode a plow horse 
on to a country blacksmith who 
thought he could hammer life back 
into the broken axle. The completed 
job looked good, and we spun along far up into the foot- 
hills of the Cascades, before the wheel again dropped off. 

This time we walked on about six miles to a little 
cabin in the forest reserve, where the old folks allowed 
the seven travelers of the night to stow themselves 
away in a steep blanket-partitioned attic. The next day 
the automobile was allowed to reflect and repent on the 
edge of a steep and lonely mountain grade, while an- 
other good rancher hitched his work horses to a light 
wagon and hauled us over the mountain to civilization. 
In justice to the penitence of the automobile, it should also 








Governor Hunt of Arizona (standing in front) on a 
trip with his Cabinet 


be stated that after the new axle caught up there was not 
the slightest trouble through a long, hard 500-mile trip 

The frontier automobile is sometimes charged up 
with black marks that it does not earn 
one particular instance in mind, planned to make con- 
nections at an isolated Indian reservation of the North 
west with a stage automobile making irregular trips 
between the railroad and a town one hundred and fifty 
miles interior. 
on a night run through the desert But the auto, 
when it reached the Reservation, was voted to be very 
sick. So we all begged beds for the night in the Indian 
boys’ dormitory 

Next morning the auto wheezed and coughed and 
balked, refusing to respond either to auto-suggestion 
or auto-compulsion. Neither the driver nor any of the 
five passengers seemed to know anything about auto- 
physiology 


The writer, in 


The stage auto passengers had decided 


So the auto dissecting was done accord 


Camped for the night on the eastern slope of the Cascades 





ing to directions supplied by a book owned by a local 
gasoline motor enthusiast. We spent half a day in 
stripping the thing down to its skeleton. By the middle 
of the afternoon we had found places to fasten all the 
parts back. 

“Now it oughta go,” the owner, who was suffering 
from a bad stomach and the loss of sleep, concluded. 

But the auto wouldn't go. 

Just then another automobile came along. The new 
man was persuaded to hitch us on behind. Our sick 
auto barked and stubbed along for a minute, until it 
got on to the magneto—then it seemed 
better than new. We were off about 
two hours before sundown for a 
forty-mile spurt to the first ranch. 
Out a few miles we slowed down for 
a tottering pole bridge—and our steed 
balked again. An Indian soon came 
along with a team of snorting ponies, 
and he had to give us a boost in 
order to get us off the bridge. Later 
a long uphill pull brought on another 
stubborn fit. This time we got on to 
the magneto by reversing ard back- 
ing downhill. Then everybody pushed 
and raced behind to the top of the 
mountain. 

The temptation, a little later, was 
too great to pass the bright fire of 
a freighter, so we stopped on a down 
slope long enough to devour all the 
potatoes, ham, bread, and coffee that 
the woman of the camp was preparing in advance 
for breakfast. Five miles farther the expected hap- 
the spark of life sputtered out. We all did 
our best. We dug our toes into the sand, and worked 
and strained and talked and sweated, out under the 
cold stars along the eastern slope of the Cascade 
Mountains. But it availed nothing. So we built a 
camp fire, distributed the automobile robes, and turned 
the automobile seats into berths 


pened 


NOVEL USES 


NT EXT afternoon a rescue automobile caught up. The 

new chauffeur opened up the corpse of our machine, 
fingered around for three or four minutes, took a fling 
at the crank hanger, and the cold thing began to spit 
and spat and throb. The chauffeurs exchanged places, 
and under the hand of the new driver there was no 
more trouble during the remainder of the trip. 

The automobile has found novel uses on the frontier 
Some months ago, for instance, if a certain automobile 
had been stopped out in the foothills of the Coast 
Mountains in western Oregon, one might have guessed 
that he had captured a Mexican relief expedition. But 





gon, filled with shotguns, pistols 
ammunition, handcuffs, and dave 
lanterns, and pressed into use by 
Governor West in personally running 
down and bringing back an “honor” 
convict who had not responded to 
the faith placed in him by the young 
chief executive. 

One must approach a stub-railway 
town at a “jumping-off place” on the 
rim of one of our remaining great 
frontiers to appreciate the new place 
of the automobile. The stub railway 
usually arrives at the terminal station 
late in the evening. Under the old- 
fashioned way of interior traveling 
you would have hurried to the stage 
office and promptly climbed into the 
best stagecoach seat. If lucky, this 
seat would have been on the high-up 
“boot” with the driver; or it might 
have beena backward-traveling seat in 
the rocking, dust-smudged inside: or 
even a hang-on seat on top. There were usually day 
stagecoaches when traffic warranted; but close competi- 
tion in mail contracts often compelled night traveling 

To-day, at any interior terminal point of importance, 
you can go to a hotel, sleep like a white man, and start 
at eight or nine o'clock in the morning in a stage auto- 
mobile. Before noon you usually have passed the old 
stagecoach that still carries*the express and heavy 
mail and that jogged along all night with two or 
three changes of horses. On leaving the far interior, 
you may be called upon to sacrifice the last hour or so 
of your regular sleep. Your compensation will be 
the saving of a day’s time, and an invigorating and 
appetizing early morning automobile ride of maybe 
from thirty to fifty miles. 





AUTO FREIGHTING 


“HE frontier automobile suggests different things to 
different people. The stage driver who is in love 
with his work naturally remembers only the hard-luck 
side of automobile traveling. He can tell you the full 
details of all the autos that have stuck in the mud or 
balked on a steep grade; about those that were hauled 
back to the railroad behind a freight wagon; and about 
those that are hidden away and forgotten in a lonely 
sheep shed. And he will remind you that you can save 
perhaps from twenty to fifty per cent of your mileage 
money by still traveling on his stagecoach—not mention 
ing the time and the “six-bit” meals that you save the 
other way. 

\lso, there are not many frontier freighters from 
whom you could quote automobile boostlets. They, 
likewise, see handwriting on the wall. Auto freight- 
ing on the frontier is still rather new, but in a 
number of places auto trucks are making regular 
forty- and ninety-mile trips transporting fruit and 
ordinary freight. 

Che frontier railroads are perhaps not worrying, for 
they always get their whack both coming and going 
But the writer happens to remember the testimony of a 
produce commission merchant in the Salt Lake country 
In the old days he dodged about on branch railway 
lines, picking up a buggy here and there to make a 


dashing side trip, multiplying his gray hairs in figuring 
out railway connections and waiting for late trains, 
often skipping the smaller places, and crowding his 
weeks with night work and Sunday travel 

Now he owns a light automobile. He takes along 
two other buyers in different lines, and their cash fares 
pay a money dividend on the automobile investment. The 
commission man now does in five days what he couldn't 
do in seven, so the left-over two days are used ina regu- 
lar week-end fishing and hunting trip in the mountains. 


An accident on the trail, far from a garage 
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the New Price Basis for 

HE public has decided that the high-class 

car of the future must be‘a Six. The 

Premier is one of the four makers whose 

: six-cylinder cars has created this six-cylinder de- 

mand. Seven years production of successful sixes. 


The Premier six-cylinder is not only a leader 
in price but in style and appointments. It is 
fitted with pneumatic starter, pneumatic tire 
inflator, independent electric lighting system, 














America’s Greatest Touring Cars are Premier Sixes 
The First of the Five Leading Makers to Establish 


the Six was the Premier 


imported magneto, imported annular bearings, 
left hand drive, clean running boards, a cabinet 
mounted in the dash, providing a tool carrying 
compartment, gasoline fed by gravity with fill- 
ing cap accessible without removing the cush- 
ions, luxurious upholstering, Turkish cushions, 
concealed hinges, and straight line bodies, fin- 
ished with the pleasing touches which make 
for elegance and class. 


Premier Sixes, $2735 to $4000 


FULL TOURING CAR EQUIPMENT 


The Premier has earned its position as one of the leaders among America’s leading cars by its 
wonderful performance and successful showing in the most trying tours and contests each year 


Manufactured by PREMIER MOTOR MFG. CO., Indianapolis 





















































Instead of the Locomotive 


The Persian Empire has only eight miles of railroad. One of the great innovations made about a year ago was a motorbus which runs three times 
a week over the Russian-built road from Julfa to Tabriz. The distance is eighty miles and the journey takes half a day 











To War in a Motor Car 


King Ferdinand of Bulgaria in his motor car at Maritza, following in the path of his victorious army. The fighting King kept near the firing line 
throughout the war and found his automobile indispensable 
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The best of all tire improvements, 
added to the best of all tires — 


Vacuum Cup Tires have now relieved the motor car owner 
of his three greatest tire troubles—the Slippery Pavement, 
the Endless Chain of Tire Replacements and the Oiled Road. 


1. By their wonderfully successful application of the suction-cup prin- 
ciple they provided the one effective, guaranteed means of making 
skidding impossible on wet or greasy pavements. 


2. By their consistent three years’ record of giving service in excess of 
their mileage guarantee under all normal conditions, these tires 
have practically eliminated the continuous replacement abuse—and 
this in spite of the 500 extra miles guaranteed for them. 


3. And now that the ever extending oiled road is 
proving increasingly disastrous to tire service, 
Vacuum Cup Tires are made absolutely Oil- 
Proof through and through —the crowning 
achievement of all. 


Thoasands adopted these tires for their guaranteed non-skid safety— 
more adopted them for their phenomenal mileage service—all thinking 
motorists will now turnto them for their absolute, test-proved Oil-Proof quality. 


Have your dealer supply you—or write 
us for address of nearest distributor. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 
(Reorganized February 1, 1910) 


Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Ave. Minneapolis, 34 South Fighth St. Detroit, 254 Jetierson Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo., 514 East 15th St. Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave. Cleveland. 1837 Euclid Ave. 
Seattle, Armour Bidg 


‘ PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK 
New York City, 1700 Broadway Boston, 149 Berkeley St. 


: PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, 512-514 Mission St. Los Angeles, 939 South Main St. 


An Independent Company with an Independent Selling Policy. 
Vacuum Cup Tires are sold exclusively by 64 leading wholesale firms and 


over 1200 leading dealers. “Get those OIL-PROOF tires. ”’ 










































HEN the architect’s blue prints of the new 
private garage arrive and are examined by 
the prospective owner, they may appear fine 

indeed and well executed, and when the water-color 
front elevation or perspective is submitted later, and 
even when the building itself is completed, it may be a 
delight to the eye. However, a number of architects 
putting up most beautiful private repositories-for cars 
have neglected certain features which would be well 
for the prospective builder to consider and talk over 
with his architect. 

Assuming that the exterior of the building, as shown by 
the plans, is satisfactory, and that there is enough room 
within to house the desired number of cars, one of the 
first questions which come up is whether or not ar- 
rangements have been made for sufficient illumination. 

It seems to be a common fault with architects to be 
satisfied with small windows in private garages, 


The Private Garage 


A Discussion of Its Problems of Construction, Appearance, and Convenient Interior Arrangement 


By MAY LOUISE COOPER 


there is gasoline in the tanks of cars thakes gas or 
stove heat very dangerous. Steam, hot water, or hot 
air furnace, properly piped, is the only thing to be consid- 
éred, and the only sort approved by fire underwriters. 
Electric heaters have not yet been perfected to the 
point where they are cheap enough to warrant their use. 


N CASES where the garage is quite close to the house, 

steam heat from the house-furnace source may be 
used advantageously, the fact remaining, however, that 
in the underground transmission of the steam to the 
garage radiators considerable heat will be Iost, and 
the steam will condense or the water chill, as the case 
may be. This means that in order to heat the garage 
to a normal temperature, more steam pressure will 
be required than is heat the house 
alone, and that the burn more coal— 


necessary to 


furnace will 





whereas large windows to admit plenty of light 
are absolutely necessary if one expects to have 
cars washed properly or mechanical work done 
on them in the building. It must be remembered 
that the small windows make work on the car 
most annoying when they cast a direct, strong 
light on the upper portion of the car, causing 
dark shadows to result from the obstruction 
offered by fenders and other parts. The dif- 
ference and advantage in having large windows 
are known to everyone who has borne the incon- 
venience of small ones. Instead of having them 
up near the ceiling and but a couple of feet 
square, these windows are placed perhaps slightly 
nearer the floor so as to permit rays of light to 
reach the under part of ‘the car, and will be 
found much more desirable. Architects may con- 
sider that when the front door of a garage is open suffi- 
cient light is let in, but it must be borne in mind that 
one may desire to work on the car on a rainy or cold 
day, when it is desirable to have the front door closed. 
The writer has just completed a new hollow tile and 
stucco garage to hold one car, and it was difficult to 
impress the importance of large windows upon the archi- 
tects, who preferred them smaller and more “artistic.” 

It is preferable to have the interior of the garage 
painted in a light color, tile or plaster being used in 
preference to wood paneling. White walls, as is well 
known, reflect the light which enters through the win- 
dows and assist in diffusing it. 





PON disposing of the problem of natural lighting, 

artificial lighting is next to be considered. Illumi- 
nating gas, of course, cannot be used, as fire under- 
writers will not permit it, and it would be extremely 
dangerous anyway. The only sort suitable is the regular 
incandescent electric light. If the garage is a small one 
so that one interior electric light is sufficient, this should 
be in the form of a drop light, either on a chandelier or 
hanging by a wire cord from a socket in the ceiling. 
If the chandelier is used it should be provided with a 
socket into which one end of a portable light wire can 
be attached so that this portable light can be used 
underneath the car in any position. The bulb should 
have 2 wire cage to prevent its being broken in case of 
dropping or being stepped on. If no chandelier is 
used and a single wire hangs from the ceiling, it should 
have a large loop held in a wooden check lock so that 
when desited the leader can be lengthened. In a gar 
age equipped with a pit, while working on the trans- 
mission or lower mechanism of the car, a drop light of 
this sort is absolutely necessary. 

A portable light arrangement should be devised for 
the wash rack, if limousine or high in 
closed body cars are to be washed 

Heating a garage in winter is a problem which proves 
owners. The fact that 


particularly 


a snag for many automobile 
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A durable, neatly built garage—stone 
with a slate roof 





A beautiful garage of the type that 
costs as much as a dwelling 


perhaps more than would be burned by an_ inde- 
pendent furnace for the garage. 

A number of the newer garages have the latter sort. 
A small-furnace is installed in an isolated section of the 
garage, having no communication with the interior 
other than that through which the steam leaders pass, 
usually a concrete wall. This is practically the only 
form of construction which fire underwriters will per- 
mit. A number of furnace manufacturers have models 
adopted for such use, while there are concerns which 
manufacture gas stoves to produce steam and hot-water 
heat. Of course, the latter sort prove expensive in 
protracted cold spells, and are intended more to take 
the chill from the interior of the garage overnight, 
when there is danger of actual freezing, rather than to 
keep the building at house heat throughout the winter. 

While the essential reason for having a garage heated 
in bitter weather is to prevent water from freezing in, 
and damaging, the radiator, it must be borne in mind 
that extreme cold damages both the mechanism and 
body of a car. The general contracting of parts due 
to cold often produces a rattle in the doors, bow top, 
fenders, and other parts, while frequently on a cold 
night, if a car is run into an unheated garage and left 
alone to cool off, it will be found in the morning that 
patches of the enamel have chipped from the hood 


OLD, or rather extreme changes in heat conditions, 

cause the enamel on wood or aluminum bodies to 
crack. At first, very tiny veinlike cracks will be noticed, 
and, later, these get bigger and cause the enamel to chip 
off ; hence, it is strongly recommended that the motorist 
arrange to keep his car in heated compartments in cold 
weather, rather than trust merely to antifreezing solu 
tions. For keeping the radiator and water jackets from 
freezing overnight, yet without attempting to heat the 


room itself, there is an electric device which can be 





Interior of a private garage of a 
wealthy Californian 


applied instantly to any car. By attaching a drop wire 
to one of the electric-light sockets in the wall, the other 
end is attached to the heater, which is in the form of a 
cylinder about a foot long, and contains a resistance 
coil. This simply can be laid on the cylinders or radia- 
tor, and when the current is turned on, the heat dif- 
fused is sufficient to prevent freezing. 

Motorists who take care of their own cars frequently 
go to great expense for things which will never be of 
any use to them. Unless one has a chauffeur, or is of 
a decided mechanical turn of mind, a repair pit with a 
trapdoor is hardly necessary, for seldom does one want 
to get under his car. If the job is serious enough for 
that, a regular repair man probably will be called in. 

If it is planned to keep a gasoline supply tank under- 
ground, the pump attached to it should be fitted with a 
hose sufficiently long to reach the tank of the car. The 
additional expense of a longer wire-coil hose 
will be saved in the course of a few months by 
the amount of gasoline saved from slopping and 
evaporation due to carrying the liquid from the 
pump to the car. 

When building a garage to accommodate two 
machines, space frequently can be saved by hay- 
ing a front and rear entrance. This permits two 
cars to be driven in and out and the width of 
the building need not be any greater than for 
one car. Having a rear door means that one 
car can be removed without touching the other. 
The most economical and at the same time 
artistic plan of constructing a building for two 
machines is to arrange for the two cars to 
stand side by side. This will mean that the 
building can be approximately square. The 
front door placed at the upper corner of the 
garage permits one car to go in and out while the rear 
door at the lower corner allows the second car to exit 
and enter in the opposite direction. 

If it is desired to build a more pretentious structure 
than that above mentioned, perhaps a building in which 
the chauffeur and his family may reside, the expense 
naturally is much greater. In short, it will cost almost 
as much to build a two-story garage as to put up a 
regular two-story dwelling of the same size and ma- 
terial—fireproof hollow tile and house brick, or tile and 
stucco, or even frame. 

An ideal two-story garage is one owned by a Colum- 
bus, Ohio, motorist. It is laid out to cover an area 
of 36 x 26 feet, the exterior being of red pressed brick, 
and the interior finish of both floors white terra cotta 
situated at the corner of an 


The garage, which is 
alley, is arranged so that cars can enter and exit 
from two sides. A large sliding door ten feet wide 


forms the entrance. 


HE main entrance leads to the storage space. The 

whole lower floor is built in a single room which 
is partitioned to form several different departments. A 
well-equipped repair pit, six feet in depth, is built to 
the right of the north entrance, and the wash rack and 
work bench are situated in the south portion. Tires 
and accessories are stored in a specially constructed 
closet beneath the stairway. 


A sink with running water is attached to the far 


wall. There is a small door to the left of the main 
entrance used in passing to and from the dwelling and 
garage. Running north and south from the alley 3s 
another entrance at the far corner of the garage, which 
is also provided with a sliding door 

On the upper floor the chauffeur’s room, which 1s 
17x12 feet, is located A trunk chest and clothes 
closet are provided for him in one corner of the room 
and a white tiled bathroom with modern nveniences 


is built into the other portion of the room. A medicine 


ise is also provided 





A simple private garage in the 
course of construction 
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: See This New IPZIER at the Shows 


ai THIs IS the first time the automobile industry has offered you a six- 
ma- cylinder car of the very highest grade construction at a medium price. See the car—the 
and Lozier “LIGHT SIX”, a true Lozier for $3250—at the New York or Chicago shows. If you are 
os not going to the shows, write us today for advance catalogue, photographic reproductions of 
area exterior and interior of the car, and a// the information about it. ‘Then we can arr ange, through 
es the Lozier branch or agency nearest you, for you to see the car itself, to drive in it and know for yourself that 
it zs a true Lozier in every part, every line, every little detail that makes for endurance, comfort and safety. 


which have proved |ozier superiority of six- 
cylinder construction. 

It is this proof of better construction, greater 
endurance, coupled with Lozier style and Lozier 
luxury and the fact that for 8 years the Lozier 





This new Lozier for $3250 is not so large 
as the Lozier you know now—that greatest 
of all high-grade $5000 cars—and not quite 
The sO powerful. 











vh : But the “LIGHT SLX” gives you Lozier 
1 quality, and by every true test you cannot get has commanded—and still commands—a price 
iit to om . . es *. —— 2 
d Lozier quality in any but a Lozier car. “LIGHT SIX” of $5000, that has made the name Lozier mean 
C al ae ; 
Tires On every touring highway in the world, and so much. 
ucted on every metropolitan boulevard, you find—in he new Lozier “LIGHT SLX” now brings 
Surpassing numbers—the men who mow auto- Lozier quality within the reach of thousands of 
e fat mobiles, the men who know them all, foreign Lozier enthusiasts who have always wanted 
mail and American-made alike, driving Loziers. Loziers but who didn’t feel they could afford 
x and All over the country you find the people who 9 to put $5000 into an automobile. 
y 1s aie . . . " . J > > ‘ep > > j > 
®) are even familiar with automobiles speaking 7 15 greene eae the announcement of the on 
ads of Lozier with a regard which they attach to no Factors That Help Make This a Really Great Car sroike : er ag oe ae nee 
: ade c 4 Ss. 
other maker name No eC: . ‘re are Left Side Drive, Center Control--Six-cylinder long = : — 
ich 1 we ‘ _ t because there are stroke motor—Unit power plant—Special Lozier ' [he trade knows what a Lozier for $3250 means. 
lothes great numbers of Loziers all over the country, smokeless lubrication—127' in. wheel base —36x4's in. Scores of the best and strongest dealers closed con 
. for there are ~— . , > tires, demountable rims—*Stream line” body design, tracts for Lozier agencies and ade deposits fo! 
room here are not, but because of what the eliminating the old projecting dash—Gray and Davis i ae re IGH r SIXES eg i eee iia 7m 
Fences Lozier has done, because of what the name Electric Starter and Electric Lighting System—Bosch sOz1er = LANG SIALS without even seeing the cat 
Lozier ; . Magneto, Dual Ignition— Wind Shield, built into body, or knowing the details of its design and construction. 
dicine : ~OZler represents in six-cylinder construction. adjustable for ventilation or rain vision—12 in. Tur- Chey knew a Lozier is alavays a Lozier and that 
O , kishUpholstery WarnerSpeedometer—Instantaneous w ; : 
ne or two other makers have built Sixes as Locking Tire Carrier— Tool Boxes concealed in Run- there is no other car to match it. And they knew 
long as > have 2 : . : ning Boards—Silk Mohair Top. Top Cover, curtains a Lozier for $3250 was bound to be the sensation 
"f ‘ we have. aut when that is said, all is quickly adjustable from seat—Ball-bearing transmis- of the vear. 
‘ sald. For the public knows you know---that sion —Floating Type Ball-Bearing Axle—Double en- . - " 5 , 
: the Lozier ; } 6 : : ; closed Rear Brakes—Platform Spring Suspension Advance orders for the “‘LIGHT SIX°” have justi- 
‘ oar 1S tne only Six that has figured Multiple Disc Clutch—Large Gasoline Pressure-Feed fied our confidence and the trade's confidence in the 
4 prominently in the great national speed and Tank, with gauge—Full heavy nickeled trimmings demand for the new Lozier. Our branches and 
: >, I : Clock and Electric Horn—Iliuminated Running : ; 
endurance contests. ou know that the Lozier Boards—Robe Rail, Foot Rest and Folding Luggage- agencies will make deliveries promptly, but there 
holds, and ever since 1909 has h ld, the world’s Rack — Corrugated Hard Rubber Steering Wheel, is a limitation to the production, even with such 
24-} ‘ Pris ‘ ees yceoias and many other features all on a par with these. magnificent facilities as ours, of cars built like every 
lour stock chassis record. You can prob- Fue Body Types, Quen and Enclosed Lozier is built. Therefore, it will be to your advan 
ably recall off-hand many of the great victories tage to see your Lozier dealer, or write to us, now 
e g 











Ask for “LIGHT SIX’’ Advance Catalogue 
71ER MOTOR COMPANY, 221 Mack Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Works at Detroit, Michigan and Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Factory Branches in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and San Francisco. Dealers in all Principal Cities. 














PERSONAL NOTE—It seems to me that this ad is peculiarly free from tire *‘bombast.”’ It states plain facts in a way that cannot fail to appeal to the thousands of motorists 
who are keenly desirous of getting the exceptional tire service which the United States Tire Company is so admirably fitted to give its patrous.—J. D. ANDERSON 


There is a Representative House 
in every Business 
i dis sd MIE the place is admittedly held by the 
United States Tire Company | 


Tisa great achievement in these days of big 
business to be the representative concern in 





any line. 

Such a reputation is extremely difficult to acquire 
and equally difficult to maintain. 
The United States Tire Company occupies this 
position in the realm of 
motor tires by virtue of a 
deliberate purpose to pro- 
duce tires of such quality, 

and to conduct its business 

on such a plane and thru 
such representative dealers 

as would naturallygive it first 

rank in its field. _ 

Since the day the company was 
organized the impelling mo- 

tive in all its operations has 
been this: To raise the 
standard of motor tire 
quality and to give to the 

tire user a character of serv- 

ice after the purchase of a 





tire that is in keeping with 

the position which the company occupies 
in the industry. 

Clearly no other tire company has been in a posi- 
tion to contribute so much to the actual im- 
provement of tire quality as has this company. 
With the facilities and experiences of four 
immense tire organizations to draw upon, it 
has been possible to evolve a tire of such 
composite strength and such uniform good- 
ness as to practically establish a new era in 
tire making. 

The phrase “United States Tires are good tires” 
has become an axiom in the trade and among 
the users of the tires. . 


Not content with its success in producing a 


superior grade of tires, this company has 





sought to have its product reach the motorist 
thru the most representative dealers it has 
been possible to secure in every community 
where United States Tires are seld. 

The fact that today four-fifths 
of the best, most reliable 
dealers are handling these 
tires—and in many cases 
handling them exclusively 
—is sufficient proof that the 
tires have made a highly 
successful appeal to the calm 
judgment of the trade in the 
face of the most vigorous 
competition. 

Another proof of the recognition 
which has been given these 
tires is to be found in the 
fact that the manufacturers 
of the highest-grade cars are 





either supplying them as a 
part of their regular equip- 
ment or will gladly furnish them when 
requested. 


United States Tires have come to be recognized 


as the ideal equipment for the country’s finest 





cars. 


Stated briefly, the United States Tire Company 


expects to maintain its dominant place in 
the tire field, first, by the manufacture of 
strictly high-grade tires; second, by offering 
its product thru dealers of the highest 
standing in every community; and third, by 
guaranteeing to every motorist the fairest, 
squarest treatment it is possible to accord him 
both when a tire is bought and during its use. 


United States Tires are good tires 


Cost no more than you are asked to pay for other kinds 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK 





